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Continuing  Sucoes^Blfl^RY 


The  DaUy  News  is 
Chicago’s  only  evenii^  paper 

up  in  total 
advertiang  linage 
in  1968  over  1967 


Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Source:  Media  Records 


It’s  not  as  complicated  as  it  iooks. 

The  new  Linofilm  Super-Quick  (SQ  in  our  formula) 
is  unique  among  photocomposing  equipment. 
Only  the  Wide-Range  Super-Quick  offers  you  an 
optical  system  permitting  each  font  in  the  machine 
to  be  used  for  same  size  composition,  enlarged 
to  twice  size,  or  to  four  times  the  point  size  of  the  grid. 
This  means  that  twelve  different  sizes  are  available  from 
a  fout'-grid  complement.  Each  grid  contains  two  fonts, 
for  a  total  of  eight  type  faces  under  tape  control,  and 

_  I  all  four  grids  can  be  changed  in  less  than 

I  ®  minute.  You  won’t  find  that  feature  in 

any  competitive  phototypesetting  machine. 
With  all  this,  you  get  up  to  40  lines  a  minute, 
high  typographic  quality  and  a  matchless  selection 
of  faces  from  the  Mergenthaler  type  library. 

Now  you  know  why  we  named  it  Super-Quick. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation, 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y. 
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the  Mergenthaler 

total  _ 

graphic  arts 
company 


one  of  a  kind 


In  1968 
71%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


AN  EDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 
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Business  Machine 
on  Wheels 


We  think  of  the  truck  as 
a  plebian  beast.  To  the  cas¬ 
ual  eye  it  looks  much  the 
same  as  it  did  10  years 
ago.  chugging  along  in  its 
daily  work.  But  actually  it’s 
a  highly  complex  business 
machine,  vastly  improved 
by  constant  research. 

Take  the  diesel  engine, 
for  instance.  Quite  recent¬ 
ly  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  half  a  dozen  cities 
across  the  nation  where 
diesels  are  made.  I  found 
every  one  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  still 
better  engines. 

A  prime  objective  is  a 
better  fuel  mix,  less  smoke! 
You  can  see  and  sense  the 
progress  already  made  on 
most  city  streets.  Have  you 
noticed  a  modem  bus  lately 
— the  kind  known  in  the 
trade  as  city  slickers  with 


plunging  (windshield) 
necklines  ?  Probably  not. 
Because  they  don’t  smoke! 

Trucks  are  making  simi¬ 
lar  progress.  The  day  is 
not  far  away  when  you’ll 
seldom  see  them  smoke 
either.  In  the  meantime  try 
to  understand  two  things 
about  the  diesel. 

First,  it  takes  time  and 
money  to  overhaul  one.  The 
operator  must  consider  the 
demands  of  customers  to 
get  the  freight  through,  as 
well  as  the  costs  involved. 
Second,  when  a  diesel  does 
smoke  it  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  a  smog  producer  as 
passenger  cars  that  don’t 
smoke  at  all.  The  reason: 
chemistry.  While  emis¬ 
sions  from  a  diesel  look 
bad,  they  just  don’t  settle 
out  as  smog,  and  there  is 
no  deadly  carbon  monoxide 
at  all. 


I  foundation 


AMCMICAN  TRUCKING  INOUSTRf 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 

Chestnut  &  Fifty-Sixth  Streets  •  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19139  •  A  Chilton  Publication 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

24- 25— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

26- March  I— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-Call, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-BelveHere 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Jack 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotel 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

9- M — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Skirvin  Hotel, 

Oklahoma  City. 

9- 21 — Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni- 

versity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 15— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lake  Tahoe. 

14- 16— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15—  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  StoufFer  Inn.  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Chicago. 

23-April  4— Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howard 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridgo,  NJ, 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

29- 30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe. 

APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  Del 
Coronado.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hills 
Motel,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Cove 
Hotel,  Corpus  Christi. 

1 3- 1 5— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
13-18-4-NatIonal  Association  of  Purchasing  ^ecutlves.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

16-  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Springs  Moun¬ 
tain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  Now  Orleans. 

17- 19 — Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Sallna. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Hotel, 
Fort  Worth. 

20-22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  IN  1968,  BECAME 
THE  FIRST  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPER 
EVER  TD  PUBLISH  DVER 

ONE  MILLION  LINES 
OF  FINANCIAL  AOVERTISING 


IN  A  YEAR. 


yinlabcIpEm  JInqnircr 


...AND  HAS  CARRIED  MORE  FINANCIAL 

ADVERTISING  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PHIUDELPHIA  NEWSPAPER 

FOR  THE  PAST  35  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS. 
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Compiled 
★  By  Don  Maley 


NEW  YORK  NEWSMEN,  snowbound  in  suburbia,  found  themsel\es 
the  victims  of  dubious  vacations  while  waiting  for  snow  plows  to 
rescue  them  from  an  overdose  of  enforced  family  togetherness.  Doug 
Edwards  of  CBS,  hibernated  in  his  Connecticut  refuge  with  a  few 
good  volumes  until  his  affluent  boss  dispatched  a  helicopter  to  whisk 
him  to  the  Manhattan  newsroom  .  .  .  Boyd  Wright,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Ledgeuood  (N.J.)  Neivs  Journal,  reports  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
K.  Briant  wrote  a  letter  to  J.  Paul  Getty  that  so  intrigued  the 
“world’s  richest  man”  that  he  invited  her  to  his  mansion  in  Britain 
and  see  his  famous  collection  of  etchings  and  other  objets  d’art. 
“This  exploit,”  says  Wright,  “did  not  in  anyway  involve  the  news¬ 
paper.”  But  -Mrs.  Briant,  who  is  advertising  manager,  did  a  special 
article  for  the  News  Journal  and  sold  another  one  to  a  magazine. 
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THE  SON  ALSO  SHINES 
The  M.E.,  got  his  job,  heTI  brag 

Through  his  copyboy  son,  who  has  lots  of  drag. 

— Frank  Del-Will 


L.AST,  BUT  NOT  LE.4ST:  United  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Don  -MacLean,  who  tags  epigrammatical  comments-on-the-news  at 
the  end  of  his  daily  column,  ended  recently  with:  “Mother  always 
said,  Tf  you  can’t  say  something  nice,  don’t  say  anything.’  But  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  have  a  blank  space  every  day.” 


Study  the  “typo”  (below)  from  the  Luray  (Va.)  Page  News  and 
Courier  and  then  see  if  you  can  answer  the  question  raised  by 
Charles  W.  Utter,  editor  of  the  ff  esterly  (R.I.)  Sun:  How  would 
you  set  this  on  your  linecasting  machine? 
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A  hospital  room’s  first  func- 
tion  in  the  scheme  of  things  is 

With  head  rest,  seat  belt,  and 
‘ssaujBq  Japinoqs  today’s  mo¬ 
torist  hitches  up  himself  in¬ 
stead  of  old  Dobbin. 

«  «  *  • 

The 

Tnow^lfTilKs  are  following  you 
or  chasing  you. 

♦ 


The  bulletin  of  the  Newspaper  Society  of  Great  Britain  proudly 
boasts  that  John  F.  Day  is  “possibly  the  first  American  to  edit  a 
British  newspaper  and  the  first  to  be  president  of  one  of  the  Society’s 
regional  federations  (the  South  Western).”  After  a  journalism  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  U.S. — AP  reporter,  managing  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Dayton  Daily  News,  director  of  news  at  Time 
Inc.  and  the  same  for  CBS — Day  married  an  English  girl,  moved  to 
England  (“because  I  grew  weary  of  working  for  big  corporations”) 
and  bought  the  Exmouth  Journal,  lOO-year-old  provincial  daily.  .  .  • 


An  all-advertising  feature  for: 

EDITORS  AND  NEWSMEN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES 


Pat  Harmon,  sports  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star, 
says  Tom  Swope,  who  died  a  week  after  he  retired  from  the  sports 
staff  at  the  age  of  80,  “wrote,  virtually  by  himself,  the  modern  bai-e- 
ball  scoring  rules.”  And,  in  a  salute  to  Tom’s  knowledge  of  good 
eating  places.  Jack  Ryan  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  wrote:  A  man  1 
know/  named  Thomas  Swope/  eats  hot  slaw  in/  his  cantaloupe.  .  . 


Minimum-size  six-line  listings,  set  in  easy-to-read 
eight-point  Vogue,  in  three  column  format,  may  be 
contracted  on  a  13-time  consecutive  insertion  basis. 

See  this  new  feature  on  page  39 
Writ*  E&P,  8S0  Third  Are..  New  York.  N.Y.  for  free  kit! 

RATES:  Base  rate,  $3i)0  par  line,  based  on  six-line  minimum.  $2.90 
per  line  for  individual  listing  in  excess  of  minimum,  or  multiple 
listings  up  to  five  inches  in  a  single  issue.  Minimum  contract  (6 
lines  for  13  consecutive  weeks),  $234.  Frequency  discounts  available. 


Fred  McKinney,  21,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  photographer, 
waded  chest  deep  through  the  frigid  waters  of  Lake  George  to 
rescue  four  persons  whose  snowmobile  had  crashed  through  the  ice. 
McKinney  didn’t  snap  a  picture  during  the  rescue — he  was  too 
busy. 
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Patriot  -  Npujo 


PENNSYLVANIA  A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  120,052;  SUNDAY  161,717 


HHRRISBURG 

...  they  never  rest 
OH  previous  laurels! 


•  Certificate  of  commendation  from  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Grocery  Manufacturers'  Representa¬ 
tives  for  support  of  their  year-long  programs. 
Thank  you  GMRI 


•  Second-place  award  from  Eastman  Kodak  for  their 
1 968  Snapshot  Contest.  $4,000  presented  to  a  local 
entrant.  Thank  you  Eastman  Kodak! 


We're  proud  of  these  awards  and  we  don't  intend  to  rest  on  our  laurels  this  year! 


•  First-place  award  from  Pillsbury  for  merchandising 
and  promoting  tie-in  advertising  for  their  new  bake¬ 
off  supplement.  Thank  you  Pillsbury! 


•  Top  national  award  from  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  for  editorial  promotion  of  their  annual 
historical  tours  campaign.  Thank  you  API! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Proposed  advertising  ban 

Proposals  to  ban  all  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  television 
are  bound  to  get  a  syinpatbetic  hearing  in  many  quarters  because  the 
issue  revolves  around  an  alleged  danger  to  health.  Nevertheless,  com¬ 
pletely  aside  Irom  the  health  issue,  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal 
Ommumications  Commission  is  discriminatory  and  unrealistic  and 
would  be  considered  srr  if  it  involved  any  other  [troduct. 

The  same  cigarette  advertising  would  be  appearing  in  newspa|)ers, 
magazines  and  on  billboards  at  the  time  it  was  being  prohibited  over 
the  air  and  while  the  product  is  on  sale  legally  everywhere.  It  would 
be  the  same  as  if  a  Federal  .Alcohol  Control  Administration  were  to 
issue  orders  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
newspajjers  and  magazines  even  though  the  products  were  on  sale 
legally  in  most  every  city  and  state. 

The  FCC’s  approach  to  cigarette  advertising  is  an  example  of 
head-in-the-sand  philosophy — don’t  say  anything  about  it,  don’t  listen 
to  it,  and  maybe  it  won’t  hurt  you  and  will  go  away.  The  cigarette 
issue  is  serious  enough  to  be  treated  at  its  roots  by  Congress  and 
not  let  various  government  bureaus  and  departments  establish  law  by 
executive  order. 

Isn  H  it  silly? 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Camimission  promulgated 
“guidelines”  to  regulate  newspaper  classified  advertising  stating  the 
“placement  of  job  advertisements  under  separate  male  and  female 
column  headings  violates  the  law”  and  called  separate  male-female 
ad  headings  “illegal”  unless  sex  is  a  Irona  fide  occujtatoinal  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  a  particular  job  involved. 

The  -American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Ex’ening  Star  brought  suit  to  prevent  the  guidelines  from 
becoming  effective.  The  U.  S.  District  Cxturt  and  the  Court  of  .Ap¬ 
peals  feel  that  the  newspaper  group  might  have  a  case  and  it  will 
now  go  to  trial. 

The  law  being  violated  according  to  EEOC,  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1961.  AVhy  couldn’t  Congress  clarify  what  it  meant  by  the 
Act?  Hut  under  our  system  citizens  have  to  go  to  great  expense  to 
get  a  court  interpretation  of  what  Congress  meant  or  said  only  five 
years  before.  It  seems  kind  of  silly  but  it  is  worth  the  expense,  in 
view  of  Congressional  unwillingness  to  act,  to  prevent  government 
bureaus  from  usurping  the  legislative  function  and  authority. 

Trend  to  offset 

The  switch  from  letterpress  to  offset  may  come  at  a  faster  rate 
than  had  been  anticipated,  according  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Research  Institute.  It  has  predicted  that  in 
10  years — by  1979 — only  184  daily  newspapers  will  be  printing  by 
letterpress. 

The  transition  to  offset  could  be  slowed  down  by  the  development 
of  an  inexpensive  and  rapidly  produced  direct  printing  plate,  or  it 
could  be  speeded  up  by  improvements  in  the  offset  method  to  make 
it  attractive  for  large-circulation  dailies. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  and  competitive  decade! 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationa 


Member,  American 
Buiiness  PreM  Inc. 


ABP 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1968 — 26,821, 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 
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The  Oldatt  Publithart'  and  Advertiien' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journaliil 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdoa 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  21, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Richard  Friedman,  Newton  H 
Fulbriqht,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Jerome  H 
Walker,  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Hustor. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnet 
Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamiltos, 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadeth 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Mas 
agar:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager;  John  Johnsa* 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 

OFFICES 


General:  850  Third  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 
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Era  of  consensus  newspaper  is  ending 


By  James  Russell  Wiggins 

I  wish  to  look  forward  to  the  journalism  of  into  irr 
the  1970s  and  to  what  I  believe  will  be  the  cult  it  \ 
njO't  serious  challenges  of  that  period.  bility  n 

The  broad  objectives  of  daily  newspapers  of  tributio 
gec'-ral  circulation,  I  assume,  will  not  differ  newspa] 

radically  from  those  the  press  now  has.  Their  The  s 

purjiose  will  continue  to  be  to  bring  readers  ing  con 

an  account  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  ing  inc 

and  what  people  do,  say,  feel  and  think  about  wranglii 

it,  and  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  a  medium  claims 

for  advertising  of  a  credibility  sufficiently  for  a  pi 

high  to  attract  tbe  broad  audience  and  tbe  I  still 

high  patronage  of  advertisers  that  is  essential  I  am  c 
to  the  maintenance  of  income  sufficient  to  sup-  creasing 
port  expensive  newsgathering  and  publishing  that  the 

operations.  increasi 

I  think  that  it  is  going  to  be  much  more  tain  th« 

difficult  to  do  this  in  the  ’70s  than  it  has  can  onb 

been  in  the  past  for  several  reasons  upon  jective. 

which  I  now  propose  to  elaborate.  from  thi 

A  changing  world,  in  my  opinion,  presents  of  contr 

the  first  of  the  increased  difficulties.  The  there  ai 

American  environment  of  the  past  50  years,  press  ili 

in  my  view,  permitted  newspapers  of  the 
widest  possible  distribution  to  retain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  general  and  almost  universal  audi-  As  p) 

ence  because  of  a  broad  consensus  of  political-  tense  in 

ly  articulate  Americans  on  many  social,  cco-  and  edil 

nomic  and  political  questions,  astonishing  for  less  con 

the  relative  accord  and  unity  throughout  so-  pers  we 

ciety  on  most  questions  of  public  policy.  partial 

In  general  harmony  '”of**cc 

The  society  was  not  without  differences,  but  past  sor 

the  differences  among  those  sharing  political  the  itch 

power  were  chiefly  about  means  and  not  ends.  advocac; 

The  society  was  not  without  its  extremists,  but  more  of 

they  occupied  fringe  positions  that  made  their  professit 

ebjections  to,  quarrels  with  and  dissent  fron}  Elstate  t 

the  incredibly  broad  central  consensus  a  mat-  jective  . 

ter  of  relatively  little  concern  if  not  of  indif-  sharper, 

ference.  The  press  contributed  to  this  con-  detacher 

sensus  and  the  consensus  contributed  to  the  neutral 

press.  Differences  were  neither  so  great  nor  blood.  T 

so  deep-seated  that,  within  the  effective  po-  instead  < 

litical  system,  all  sides  to  the  prevailing  dis-  impulse 

putes  could  not  share  a  common  confidence  prompte 

in  the  media.  on  .  .  . 

This  general  harmony  made  the  people  in-  A  rep 

different  to  the  progressive  concentration  of  cerned  i 

ownership  and  control  of  the  press  and  it  thinks  t 

freed  them  of  the  psychological  necessity  of  what  pi 

having  newspapers  whose  committed,  partisan  more  of 

and  one-sided  views  accorded  with  their  own.  fragment 

...  And  at  the  very  same  time  that  a  con-  tain  its 

sensus  society  made  it  possible  for  one  news¬ 
paper  to  satisfy  most  prevailing  opinion  in  a 
community,  the  gq-owth  of  advertising  made  it  If  thei 

more  economically  profitable  for  a  single  we  must 

newspaper  to  cover  an  entire  area.  The  read-  versy,  tl 

ers  became  content  with  one  publication  where  will  hav( 

there  had  been  several  in  a  more  controversial  truth  or 

age  and  the  advertisers  became  delighted  with  arise  to  < 

the  unduplicated  coverage  of  a  single  reliable  about,  il 

medium  capable  of  retaining  its  credibility  division 

throughout  the  relatively  limited  range  of  will  dim 

prevailing  public  opinion  ...  all  but  t 

Now  I  think  it  takes  no  seer  to  perceive  rewards 
that  the  age  of  consensus  is  ending  or  cer-  Increai 

tainly  will  be  ending  in  tbe  ’70s.  I  do  not  to  be  th 

say  that  the  characteristic  daily  newspaper  the  repoi 

will  end  with  it;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  going  (or  the 

to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  retain  the  con-  what  the 

fidence  of  a  reader  audience  of  infiniely  more  The  n 

diverse  views.  The  more  that  society  divides  was  of 
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into  irreconcilalile  fragments,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  will  be  to  maintain  that  universal  credi¬ 
bility  necessary  both  to  general  reader  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  advertising  profitability  in 
newspapers  of  general  circulation. 

The  signs  of  tumult  of  a  new  age  of  grow¬ 
ing  controversy  are  all  about  us.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult  for  quarreling  and 
wrangling  fragments  of  society  to  accept  the 
claims  of  objectivity  and  impartiality  made 
for  a  press  attempting  to  serve  them  all  .  .  . 

I  still  think  it  possible  to  be  objective.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  newspapers  to  prove 
that  they  are  objective.  And  it  is  going  to  be 
increasingly  more  difficult  for  them  to  main¬ 
tain  the  kind  of  general  purpose  press  that 
can  only  exist  if  readers  believe  they  are  ob¬ 
jective.  A  change  in  the  American  climate 
from  the  weather  of  consensus  to  the  weather 
of  controversy  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  this,  but 
there  are  other  difficulties  that  lie  within  the 
press  itself. 

Press  role  less  congenial 

As  party  battles  grow  more  and  more  in¬ 
tense  in  an  age  of  rising  controversy,  reporters 
and  editors  find  the  role  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
less  congenial  than  it  was  when  political  tem¬ 
pers  were  less  excited.  The  role  of  the  im¬ 
partial  observer  no  longer  seems  as  reward¬ 
ing  to  some  journalists  .  .  . 

Of  course,  reporters  and  editors  in  times 
past  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  gratify 
the  itch  of  partisanship  by  the  scratch  of 
advocacy  outside  their  profession.  I  think 
more  of  them  now  wish  to  do  it  within  the 
profession — to  retain  the  benefits  of  a  Fourth 
Estate  without  accepting  its  duty  to  be  ob¬ 
jective  and  impartial.  As  controversy  grows 
sharper,  the  commitment  to  the  journalist’s 
detached  role  suddenly  seems  too  pallid  and 
neutral  for  young  men  of  high  spirit  and  hot 
blood.  They  feel  the  tug  to  get  on  the  stage 
instead  of  just  looking  at  it;  or  at  least  the 
impulse  to  yell  a  few  interpolations  from  the 
prompter’s  box  while  the  main  act  is  going 
on  .  .  . 

A  reporting  staff  that  becomes  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  letting  the  readers  know  what  it 
thinks  than  it  is  with  letting  them  know 
what  public  men  think  can  retain  one  or 
more  of  the  audiences  in  a  quarreling  and 
fragmented  polity,  but  it  cannot  hope  to  re¬ 
tain  its  credibility  with  all  of  them. 

Several  varieties  of  truth 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  truth, 
we  must  anticipate  that  in  an  age  of  contro¬ 
versy,  the  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
will  have  to  serve  up  the  several  varieties  of 
truth  or  newspapers  of  separate  identity  will 
arise  to  do  so.  If  this  latter  development  comes 
about,  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  economic  support  of  the  press 
will  diminish  the  comprehensive  coverage  of 
all  but  the  largest  newspapers  and  lower  the 
rewards  of  all  but  a  few  newspapermen  .  .  . 

Increasingly,  reports  of  public  speeches  tend 
to  be  this;  reporters  telling  the  reader  what 
the  reporter  thinks  about  what  the  man  said 
(or  the  crowd  reaction  to  it)  and  less  about 
what  the  public  man  really  said  .  .  . 

The  newspaperman  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  of  the  lower  classes — in  income,  man- 


(Excerpts  from  *TT»e  Press  in  an  Age 
of  Controveny,’*  the  Signia  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  Lecture  delivered  hy  Mr. 
Wiggins  at  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  North  Dakota,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  Mr.  Wiggins  is  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  lately 
the  chief  United  States  delegate  (Am¬ 
bassador)  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
makes  his  home  at  Brooklin,  Maine, 
where  he  owns  a  weekly  newspaper.) 


ners,  habit,  custom,  tradition  and  impulse. 
Only  50  years  ago,  the  ink-stained  wretches  of 
the  newsroom  were  barely  beginning  to 
emerge  from  lower-  and  middle-class  affilia¬ 
tions  ...  By  almost  every  index  of  American 
society,  the  newsman  now  has  emigrated  into 
the  upper  classes. 

No  index  more  completely  identifies  his 
class  than  his  vocabulary  and  no  part  of  his 
vocabulary  is  more  upper  class  than  his  ex¬ 
pletives.  Middle-  and  lower-class  people,  when 
strongly  moved  or  desiring  to  speak  with 
especial  passion  and  emphasis,  resort  to  pro¬ 
fanity;  upper-class  Americans  resort  to  ob¬ 
scenity.  Eavesdrop  on  the  informal  talk  of 
urban  daily  newspapermen  for  an  hour  and 
their  identification  with  the  upper  classes  is 
unmistakable. 

As  the  middle-class  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  sense  this  affiliation  of  newsmen,  their 
suspicions  as  to  their  impartiality  are  in¬ 
creased  .  .  . 

These  natural  suspicions  of  bias  are  in- 
{Contimied  on  paqe  52) 


Short  Takes 

Mrs.  L  wore  a  daringly  cut  gown 
that  was  the  subject  of  much  anticipa¬ 
tion  before  the  fall. — Westport  (Conn.) 
News. 


Leaning  and  fun  are  combined  in  the 
weekend  Recreational  League  Workshop. 
— Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Chairman  of  the  chaperone  committee 
is  Mrs.  W  Rape. — Butler  (Pa.) 

Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Some  claim  they  can  hear  the  rich  notes 
of  a  pipe  organ,  while  others  have  said 
it  sounds  to  them  like  the  rear  of  a  lost 
steer. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

«  ♦  « 

Julie’s  new  husband  played  “Hail  to 
the  grandson  of  former  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. — Oregon  Journal. 

♦  «  « 

Principal  issues  include  pay  increases 
and  a  guild  demand  for  a  modified  union 
ship. — Arizona  Republic. 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typographical 
error  foaml  in  newspapers.) 
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“We’ve  got  a  tradition  of  newspaper  quality 
to  uphold  in  this  college  town.  Our  readers 
demand  a  full  diet  of  news.  Not  just  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world,  but  why.” 


Raymond  E.  Dix,  Publisher 
The  Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio 


“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  fills 
our  news  hole  with  backgrounders  and 
interpretation  we  can’t  get  anywhere  else. 
It  helps  us  put  out  the  sound  product 
our  readers  want  and  need.  A  product  that 


has  real  profit  potential,  too!’ 


R.  Victor  Dix,  Assistant  Publisher  &  Executive  Editor 
The  Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe  to  The  New  York  T imes 
News  Service ...  by  mail  or  wire.  For  availability  and 
rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham, Editor.The  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York.N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7088. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 

Gov’t  officials  threaten  moves 
on  media  rates  and  ad  claims 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Washington 

At  the  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion’s  11th  Annual  Conference  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Affairs  here  this  week,  it  didn’t 
really  matter  what  side  of  the  fence  you 
worked  on.  There  was  a  message  for  both 
media  and  advertiser. 

For  media,  the  words  that  carried  the 
most  weight  were  hurled  by  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
who  said  he  intends  to  see  through  a  pro- 
p-am  that  will  make  “advertising  space 
in  all  media  available  to  all  advertisers 
on  equal  terms.” 

For  advertisers.  Miss  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  said  she  wanted  government 
and  business  to  cooperate  to  “rid  the 
marketplace  of  the  gypster  and  the  de¬ 
frauder.”  As  his  second  proposal.  Hart 
said  he  will  introduce  a  bill  to  create  an 
Independent  Consumer  Council  which 
would — as  one  of  its  functions — dissemi¬ 
nate  product  information  to  the  public. 

While  Hart’s  first  suggestion  would  do 
away  with  volume  discounts  offered  by 
both  print  and  broadcast  media,  many 
observers  at  the  conference  interpreted- 
his  statement — “to  all  on  equal  terms” — 
to  mean  that  new-spapers  with  dual  rate 
structures  for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  would  be  required  to  adopt  single 
rate  plans. 

“A  big  advertiser’s  dollar  and  a  small 
advertiser’s  dollar,”  said  the  Senator, 
“should  be  able  to  buy  the  same  amount 
of  advertising.  This  is  sound.  This  is 
fair.”  Hart  reminded  the  audience  of 
about  300  AAF  delegates  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  turned  the  matter  of  media  rates 
over  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
several  years  ago.  The  investigation,  he 
said,  is  still  in  progress,  but  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  soon. 

“If  present  law  turns  out  to  be  inade¬ 


quate,  or  needs  to  be  extended  to  cover 
advertising,  I  will  offer  appropriate  leg¬ 
islation,”  the  Michigan  Democrat  de¬ 
clared.  One  of  his  concerns  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  power  that  leads  to  monopoly  in 
the  marketplace. 

Turning  back  to  Miss  Jones,  a  Republi¬ 
can  who  reportedly  is  seeking  to  replace 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  as  the  FTC  chairman, 
she  urged  the  advertising  business  to  as- 
si.st  government  in  stamping  out  “partic¬ 
ularly  invidious  frauds.”  As  an  example, 
she  said,  .she  would  like  to  see  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  consider  tackling  this  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  national  level  while  the  local 
ad  clubs  would  spearhead  activity  on  a 
community  level. 

The  law  and  consumer  education 

“Government  educational  efforts  are 
perforce  of  a  limited  nature,”  said  Miss 
Jones.  “Scant  manpower  and  money  re¬ 
sources  must  be  allocated  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  prosecution  of  deceptions.” 

Moreover,  she  said,  lawyers’  talents  do 
not  embrace  the  type  of  communications 
skills  required  for  mass  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  “Nor  am  I  convinced,”  she  added, 
“that  government  law  enforcement  re¬ 
sources  should  be  too  greatly  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  area  of  direct  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation  beyond  the  task  of  servicing  the 
press  and  making  its  expertise  available 
to  those  whose  primary  skills  lie  in  com¬ 
munication  and  education.” 

The  skills  of  the  advertising  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  precisely  in  this  area 
of  education,  persuasion  and  information 
dissemination,  she  said. 

Up  to  now  the  Ad  Council  has  avoided 
undertaking  any  educational  projects 
with  commercial  implications.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  day  before,  Robert  P.  Keim,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ad  Council,  gave  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jones  reason  to  be  optimistic  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  accept  campaigns 


in  new  areas. 

“Unimportant,  misdirected  or  ill- 
planned  projects”  in  the  name  of  public 
service  are  wasting  much  of  advertising’s 
contributions  of  talent  and  media,  Keim 
said.  He  alluded  to  “projects  that  seek 
publicity  through  advertising,  or  organi¬ 
zations  that  pressure  media  into  donat¬ 
ing  advertising  that  dramatizes  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  scares  the  public,  but  offers  no 
answer — except  perhaps  to  make  a  cash 
contribution.” 

He  also  scored  “outfits  that,  in  the 
name  of  public  service,  ask  you  to  carry 
ads  or  announcements  that  are  out-and- 
out  lobbying.” 

Keim  criticized  ad  agencies  which,  “for 
prestige  purposes  alone,”  demand  free 
time  and  space  to  attack  a  minimal  situa¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Hart,  in  his  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Independent  Consumers  Council 
chartered  by  Congress,  like  the  American 
Red  Cross,  said  he  feels  that  this  may  be 
the  only  way  a  “poorer  rival”  can  com¬ 
pete  on  equal  terms  with  a  company  that 
is  able  to  buy  more  advertising. 

The  Council,  as  visualized  by  Hart, 
would  provide  for  the  electronic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  product  information  to  the  home 
to  enable  the  consumer  to  decide  which 
product  to  buy. 

Advisory  committees  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  product  lines.  The  committees 
would  determine  what  product  data 
would  be  helpful  to  consumers  seeking  to 
compare  products.  The  Council  would  col¬ 
lect  the  i:;plevant  information. 

“You  will  note  that  this  legislation,” 
said  Hart,  “in  no  way  interferes  with  or 
attempts  to  dictate  advertising  practices. 
Advertisers  would  be  free  to  continue  as 
they  do  now.  This  alternative  system  of 
product  information*  would  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  for  government  control  or  interven¬ 
tion  with  pre.sent  advertising  practices.” 


Regulations  on  ads  viewed  with  alarm 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Inter-  dared  Congress  would  take  a  injurious  to  smokers’  health. 

The  definite  possibility  that  state  and  Foreign  Commerce  close  look  at  the  whole  question  Kenneth  A.  Cox,  an  FCC  com- 
Congress  may  not  approve  the  Committee,  asserted  his  belief  of  regulations  on  television  and  missioner,  declared  that  the 

Federal  Communications  Com-  that  the  FCC  had  overstepped  radio  advertising  content.  commission’s  action  was  firmly 

nussion’s  proposed  rule  to  ban  the  hounds  of  its  authority.  Con-  The  congressman  remarked  based  upon  evidence  that  smok- 
cigarette  ads  from  radio  and  gress,  he  said,  would  want  to  be  that  he  thought  the  FCC  had  been  ing  was  injurious  to  health  and 

television  was  raised  by  Rep.  sure  that  the  executive  agen-  premature  in  issuing  its  pro-  the  Commission  had  concluded 

Paul  Rogers,  Florida  Democrat,  cies  did  not  go  beyond  their  posed  rule  without  waiting  to  that  it  was  an  exercise  of  its 

during  a  panel  on  advertising  jurisdiction.  He  said  he  doubted  see  what  Congress  did  alwut  re-  obligation  to  protect  the  public 

and  the  law  at  the  Government  if  the  FCC  or  the  Federal  Trade  newing  the  present  law,  which  interest  to  refuse  licenses  to  sta- 

Affairs  Conference  of  the  Amer-  Commission  had  any  right  to  tell  expires  June  1,  requiring  all  tions  that  carried  cigarette  ad- 

ican  Advertising  Federation  an  advertiser  what  he  could  not  cigarette  packages  to  carry  a  vertising. 
here  February  19.  say  in  his  advertisement.  He  de-  notation  that  smoking  may  be  {Continued  on  puffe  11) 
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New  benefits  and  pay 
raises  in  guild  pacts 


Buffalo  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild 
contract  provides  for  increases 
of  |34  over  two  years  in  the  re¬ 
porter  top  minimum  at  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  $19  of  it 
in  the  first  year.  The  top  will  go 
to  $226.50  next  January  1. 

General  increases  of  $34  will 
go  to  all  employes  earning  $170 
and  over. 

Upgradings  will  raise  mini- 
mums  by  $38  for  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  chief  photographer  and  li¬ 
brarian,  which  will  go  to 
$244.50,  and  those  for  columnist 
and  art  critic,  which  will  go  to 
$230.50. 

The  minimum  for  the  highest 
subeditor  group  will  go  to 
$260.50,  up  $34.  An  upgrading 
will  increase  top  minimums  for 
darkroom  technician  and  chief 
copy  boy  $31,  to  $107.50  and 
$140.50,  respectively. 

The  top  for  telephone  operat¬ 
ors  will  go  to  $122,  up  $14.50, 
that  for  stenographers  will  go 
to  $119.50,  up  the  same  amount 
and  that  for  copy  boy  to  $89.50, 
up  $12. 

A  second  floating  holiday 
brings  total  holidays  to  eight. 
Mileage  pajTnents  are  up  one 
cent,  to  14  cents  for  the  first 
100  miles  and  11  cents  thereafter 
for  all  but  photogrraphers,  whose 
allowance  is  increased  to  a  flat 
13  cents. 

A  parking  allowance  of  $3  a 
week  is  added  in  addition  to  the 
$4  provided  for  employes  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  their  cars. 

*  *  * 

Insurance  cost  paid 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Wage  increases  of  up  to  $24.50 
over  two  years  and  a  variety  of 
fringe  improvements  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Jersey  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Home  News. 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is 
raised  $12  retroactive  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  $10  next  January  1, 
to  $174.50.  The  minimum  for 
copy  readers  and  editors  is 
raised  an  additional  $2.50  the 
first  year  to  produce  a  final  rate 
of  $182. 

An  increase  of  45  cents  is 
provided  in  the  night  differen¬ 
tial,  to  $1.70  per  shift,  and  an 
increase  in  the  mileage  allow¬ 
ance  from  10  cents  for  the  first 
200  miles  and  8  cents  thereafter 
to  a  flat  11  cents. 

The  publisher  will  pay  the  full 
cost  of  hospitalization  and  life 
insurance  storting  April  1,  elim¬ 
inating  a  $2-a-week  payment  by 
employes,  and  the  severance-pay 


ceiling  is  raised  two  weeks,  to 
32. 

The  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  15  years  to  10,  and 
that  for  three  weeks  from  three 
years  to  two. 

*  «  * 

Full  funeral  leave 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Top  minimums  for  reporters 
and  advertising  salesmen  will  go 
up  $33.50  in  a  new  two-year 
Newspaper  Guild  contract  at  the 
Sunday  Independent. 

The  agreement,  paralleling 
one  reached  last  September  at 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and 
Times-Leadcr,  News,  raises  the 
key  minimums  to  $199.75.  Gen¬ 
eral  increases  of  $33.50  will  go 
to  all  employes  earning  $120  and 
over;  others  will  receive  $22.75. 

The  top  minimum  for  sports 
and  suburban  editors  is  in¬ 
creased  $36,  to  $214.75,  that  for 
telegraph  editors  is  up  the  same 
amount,  to  $219.75,  and  that  for 
citv  editor  is  up  $38.50,  to 
$229.75. 

The  night  differential  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $1  per  shift  to 
$1.50,  the  severance-pay  ceiling 
is  raised  two  weeks,  to  54,  and 
the  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  low¬ 
ered  from  15  years  to  10. 

Funeral  leave  is  added  to  the 
contract,  from  the  day  of  death 
to  the  day  of  the  funeral  in  the 
case  of  close  relatives.  Maternity 
leave  is  also  provided  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  maximum  of  90 
days. 

The  service  requirement  for 
a  personal  holiday  is  reduced 
from  20  years  to  one.  The 
weekly  car-use  guarantee  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $10  to  $12.50  and 
the  guarantee  for  casual  use 
from  $2  to  $2.50. 

*  *  * 

Dismissal  pay  if  sold 

York,  Pa. 

A  three-year  contract  increas¬ 
ing  all  minimums  by  $30.25  was 
negotiated  by  the  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  York  Dus- 
patch. 

This  will  send  the  reporter  top 
minimum  to  $173.75,  the  li¬ 
brarian  top  to  $154.25,  the 
proofreader  top  to  $141.75  and 
the  deskman  minimum  to 
$182.75. 

The  service  requirement  for 
a  fourth  week  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  20  years  to  15  and 
the  mileage  allowance  is  in¬ 
creased  from  a  flat  10  cents  to 
11  cents  for  the  first  200  miles 
and  8  cents  thereafter.  A  mini¬ 


mum  weekly  guarantee  of  $2.20 
is  provided. 

Added  to  the  contract’s  job- 
security  clause  is  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  a  month’s  notice  of  dis¬ 
missal  resulting  from  sale  or 
suspension  of  the  paper. 

V  «  « 

Less  experience  needed 

Malden,  Mass. 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is 
up  $27  over  30  months  in  a  new 
Boston  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  at  the  Malden  Evening 
News  and  the  Medford  Mercury. 
Increases  range  from  $14  to  $40, 
plus  health-insurance  improve¬ 
ments  valued  at  $2.60  a  week  per 
employe. 

The  reporter  top  is  raised  to 
$159,  up  $4.50  retroactive  to 
November  7,  1967;  $1.50  retro¬ 
active  to  last  May  7 ;  $4.50  retro¬ 
active  to  November  7  and  on 
next  May  7,  and  $5.80  next  Sep- 


After  ending  an  eight-day 
strike  of  the  Associated  Press 
with  acceptance  of  a  three-year 
contract  that  provided  a  top 
minimum  of  $250  and  improved 
fringe  benefits  for  newsmen  and 
photographers.  Wire  Service 
Guild  Officials  sat  down  this 
week  with  representatives  of 
United  Press  International  to 
negotiate  what  the  union  hoped 
would  be  similar  or  more  advan¬ 
tageous  terms. 

Talks  began  Tuesday  in  the 
cocktail  lounge  atop  New  York’s 
East  Side  Beekman  Tower  Hotel, 
with  the  Guild  asking  for  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $280,  a  union  shop,  a 
shorter  work  week  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  including  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  have  newsmen  op¬ 
erate  teleprinter  machines. 

Harry  Varian,  UPI  director  of 
labor  relations,  opened  the  talks 
for  management  by  stating  that 
“We  feel  UPI’s  relations  with 
its  staffers  and  with  the  Guild 
are  better  now  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Fewer  griev¬ 
ances  are  being  filed  and  those 
that  are  filed  are  being  settled  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  proce¬ 
dure.” 

Management  chose  not  to  put 
an  offer  on  the  table  but  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  situation  in  regard  to 
money  demands  from  the  start. 
Varian  said: 

“In  the  past  you  have  regu¬ 
larly  accused  us  of  crying  ‘poor 
mouth’  and  overplaying  UPI’s 
weak  financial  state,  which  you 
never  have  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  fact.  Even  though  a 
front-page  article  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1969,  Wall  Street 
Journal  confirmed  the  truth  of 


tember  7  and  March  7,  1970. 1  he 
experience  requirement  for  top- 
minimum  pay  is  reduced  from 
four  years  to  three  May  7. 

The  reporter  starting  mini¬ 
mum  is  raised  $36.50,  to  $115. .50, 
and  the  two-year  step-up  is 
raised  $40,  to  $145.50.  All  niin- 
imums  for  maintenance  em¬ 
ployes  are  raised  $15,  with  the 
top  going  to  $122.50,  and  the 
office-boy  top  is  increased  $14 
to  a  flat  minimum  of  $80. 

The  company,  which  formt'rly 
paid  half  the  cost  of  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance,  will  now  pay 
the  full  cost.  It  will  also  pay  the 
full  cost  of  individual  coverage 
under  a  new  major-medical  in¬ 
surance  plan. 

The  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  15  weeks  to  10,  and 
that  for  three  weeks  is  cut  from 
five  years  to  three. 


our  assertions,  we  do  not  think 
that  an  ‘I  told  you  so’  attitude 
on  our  part  would  further  these 
negotiations. 

“Therefore,  while  UPI’s  finan¬ 
cial  picture  is  obviously  of 
critical  importance  in  our  de¬ 
termination  of  what  monetary 
commitments  should  be  made,  we 
will  make  every  effort  in  these 
negotiations  to  reach  a  financial 
settlement  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  pattern  of  our 
industry'.” 

S3  million  lose 

UPI  advised  clients  in  a  re¬ 
cent  rate  increase  notice  that  its 
losses  for  1968  would  reach  $3 
million. 

The  present  labor  contract  ex¬ 
pires  at  midnight,  March  15. 

Varian  said  that  “From  all 
appearances,  the  strike  against 
the  AP  may  have  severely  af¬ 
fected  A  P’s  relations  with  its 
employees. 

“By  this  strike  you  seem  to 
have  convinced  yourselves  of 
something  we  have  never 
doubted  —  that  you  are  perfectly 
capable  of  striking  one  of  the 
major  wire  services.  We  have 
always  hoped  you  would  not  de¬ 
cide  to  take  this  action  against 
UPI,  and  we  continue  to  hope 
so.” 

Ray  Mann,  administrator  of 
the  Guild,  said  that  the  Guild, 
like  the  UPI,  did  not  want  a 
strike  and  hoped  for  an  early 
agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  union 
in  its  Wireport  bulletin  made  it 
apparent  that  it  would  press  for 
demands  made  against  the  AP. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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UPI- Guild  contract 
negotiations  begin 
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The  man  who  may  hold  the 
answer  to  the  mystery  of  a  loss 
of  at  least  $110,000  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  was  identified 
this  week  as  Frank  O’Rourke, 
«ho  was  hired  as  comptroller 
:n  19f.4. 

In  1966,  according  to  the 
lawyer-approved  report  in  the 
OPC  Bulletin,  O’Rourke  per¬ 
suaded  the  club’s  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  that  he  could  also  handle 
the  job  of  club  manager,  thus 
saving  money.  Later,  according 
to  the  account,  O’Rourke  saw 
further  savings  by  dropping  the 
montlily  “and  before  long  quart¬ 
erly  and  semi-quarterly”  audits, 
and  the  club  went  along  on  this 
also. 

Trouble  developed  last  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  club’s  account¬ 
ing  firm  was  called  in  to  go  over 
the  books  and  O’Rourke,  “with- 
>ut  notice,  and  without  produc- 
ng  the  completed  books  and 
•ofords,”  resigned. 

O’Rourke  was  persuaded  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  on  a  part-time 
Sasis  to  help  the  auditors  but 
disappeared  last  November.  “He 
'ven  failed,”  said  the  Bulletin, 
to  pick  up  his  last  salary 
check.” 

Club  treasurer  James  Sheldon 
and  other  officials  referred  the 
matter  to  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan. 

“Finally,  club  counsel  Frank 
Wachsmith  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  O’Rourke  to  see  him  on 
Thursday,  February  6.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday,  February  7, 
O’Rourke  cancelled  the  meeting, 
and  said  he  felt  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  hire  a  lawyer,” 
the  Bulletin  reported. 

No  charges  have  been  filed 
against  anybody  in  the  affair. 

The  Bulletin  statement  as¬ 
sured  the  membership  that  “The 
club  is  in  a  position  fully  to  meet 
its  future  obligations.  We  have 
an  annual  cash  flow  of  more 
than  $1  million.” 

A  special  assessment  on 
members  is  bringing  in  some 
money,  it  was  stated,  and  the 
club’s  landlord,  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents  Fund,  isn’t  press¬ 
ing  for  the  rent  due. 
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Incorrect  title 

E&P  (February  16)  incor¬ 
rectly  identified  Jacques  Nevard, 
former  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  as  Deputy  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  for  community  rela¬ 
tions.  His  title  is  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  for  press  relations. 


Ad  regulations 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Philip  Elman,  a  member  of 
the  FTC,  took  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  The  law  requiring  a  health 
warning  originate  with  the  FTC. 
Elman  asserted  the  ftc  had  a 
legal  responsibility  to  deal  with 
deceptive  advertising  and  to 
make  sure  that  anyone  who  sold 
a  dangerous  product  alerted  the 
user  to  the  peril. 

The  question  of  a  possible  con¬ 
flict  between  the  proposed  rule 
and  press  freedom  g^uaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment  was 
raised  by  Fred  Rowe,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer,  but  discussion 
was  inconclusive. 

The  report  by  a  committee  of 
young  lawyers,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  Nader, 
which  criticized  the  ptc’s  opera¬ 
tions,  had  been  prepared  by  a 
“bunch  of  kids”  who  probably 
would  show  up  in  a  few  years 
in  the  offices  of  big  law  firms, 
Elman  declared.  He  called  the 
report  unfair,  sensational  and 
scandalous. 

Congrressman  Rogers  said  he 
did  not  think  the  report  would 
have  much  impact  on  Congpress. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  “change  all  the  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country  because 
a  bunch  of  students  did  not  like 
them.” 

FTC’s  chairman,  Rand  Dixon, 
said  that  men  and  women  in  the 
advertising  business,  “striving 
individually  and  through  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  improve  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  advertising,”  deserved 
a  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  for 
improving  consumer  protection. 

He  appealed  to  the  advertising 
media  to  quit  “addressing  Amer¬ 
icans  as  something  more  than 
children  of  fools”  and  to  elimin¬ 
ate  “the  banality,  the  appeals  to 
greed  and  vanity  that  shout 
from  nearly  every  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  are  drooled  over  the 
air  waves.” 


UPI-Guild 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  AP  settlement  included 
the  $250  minimum  proposed  be¬ 
fore  the  strike,  and  a  cost-of- 
living  formula  that  will  apply 
during  third  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Agreed  to  also  was  an  eighth 
holiday — an  employe’s  birthday 
— along  with  a  third  week  of 
vacation  after  four  years  of 
employment  and  a  fourth  week 
of  vacation  after  nine  years  of 
employment. 

'The  AP  will  add  $2  a  month 
per  employe  to  the  health  in¬ 
surance  fund.  Other  improve¬ 
ments  are: 

A  pension  fund  of  $2.6  million 
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ANPA  will  challenge 
station  ownership  ban 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said  this 
week  that  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  will  be  step¬ 
ping  out  of  legal  bounds  if  it 
proposes  any  rule  making  news¬ 
paper  owners  ineligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  broadcast  licenses. 

Relying  on  legislative  history 
and  a  court  decision,  the  ANPA 
warned  the  FCC  that  it  would 
contest  even  the  consideration  of 
a  restriction  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  grants  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

A  key  case,  in  the  view  of 
ANPA  lawyers,  was  one  decided 
in  1942  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  favor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Communications  Act,  the 
court  said,  which  either  prevents 
or  prejudices  the  right  of  a 
newspaper,  as  such,  to  apply  for 
and  receive  a  license  to  operate 
a  radio  broadcast  station. 

“Any  attempt  looking  to  the 
eviction  of  newspapers  from  the 
broadcasting  allocation  of  the 
radio  spectrum,”  the  ANPA  de¬ 
clared  in  its  statement  to  the 
FCC,  “would  flout  the  intention 
of  Congress  and  judicial  prece¬ 
dent.” 


Changing;  features 

The  New  York  Post,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week,  is  making  sub¬ 
stitutions  in  its  feature  content 
over  the  next  few  months.  To  be 
dropped  are  columns  by  Jimmy 
Breslin,  Flora  Lewis  and  Mur¬ 
ray  Kempton;  also  a  satirical 
cartoon  by  Jules  Feiffer.  The 
new  liberal-view  column  by 
Frank  Mankieewiz  and  Tom 
Braden  will  be  added. 


to  improve  pensions  by  more 
than  20  percent. 

Increases  in  night  and  over¬ 
night  differentials,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  Sunday  differential. 
Employes  working  these  tricks 
went  to  a  37% -hour  week. 

An  increase  in  dismissal  in¬ 
demnity  from  64  to  72  weeks. 

In  a  policy  statement  applied 
to  the  contract,  management 
and  the  Guild  are  to  co-operate 
in  reviewing  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  pension  program, 
to  adopt  a  new  interest  rate  and 
put  some  $600,000  more  into  the 
program. 

Management  also  agreed  to 
help  reduce  noise  in  offices  and 
to  reimburse  employes  for 
damage  sustained  to  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  while  covering  disorders. 


The  intent  of  its  statement, 
ANPA  said,  was  to  have  the 
FCC  make  it  clear  whether  it 
would  ignore  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  request  or  allow  a 
rule-making  proceeding  to  be 
escalated  into  one  involving  the 
newspaper  ownership  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  ANPA 
.said  it  would  participate  in  a 
proceeding  which  involves  rules 
to  govern  operation  of  commun¬ 
ity  antenna  tv  systems  and  in 
another  concerning  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  stations  by  “conglome¬ 
rate  corporations”  directly  in¬ 
volving  newspapers. 

i* 

Smalls  to  divide 
broadcasting  and 
newspaper  firms 

Kankakee,  Ill. 

Burrell  L.  Small,  president  of 
Mid-America  Media,  and  Len 
H.  Small,  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  Daily  Journal  Company, 
have  announced  steps  to  reor¬ 
ganize  their  broadcasting  and 
newspaper  interests  into  separ¬ 
ate  operations. 

A  joint  statement  said  that 
“this  is  being  done  because  of 
the  increasing  complexity  and 
diversity  of  the  several  busi¬ 
nesses  involved.  We  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  that  we  each  con¬ 
centrate  all  of  our  time,  atten¬ 
tion  and  resources  into  one  or 
the  other  phases  of  the  com¬ 
munications  field.” 

Under  the  plan,  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
the  broadcasting  operations  of 
Mid-America  Media,  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  the  ‘Journal  Company, 
would  be  separated  from  the 
latter. 

These  are  Mid-America  Au¬ 
dio-Video  (WHAN,  Kankakee), 
Kankakee  'TV  Cable  Co.,  Mid- 
America  Broadcasting  (WQUA, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  KIOA,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa) ;  Mid- America 
Radio  (WIRE,  Indianapolis)  and 
Mid- America  Media  (wiRL  Ra¬ 
dio  and  WIRL-TV,  Peoria). 

It  is  anticipated  that  when 
the  plan  is  completed,  Burrell 
Small’s  ownership  will  be  solely 
of  the  broadcasting  operations 
and  Len  Small  would  own  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal.  Len 
Small  al.so  would  acquire  Bur¬ 
rell  Small’s  stock  in  the  Ottawa 
(Ill.)  Daily  Times  and  the  La- 
porte,  (Ind.)  Herald-.\rgu$. 
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Lee  Group  prepares 
public  stock  sale 


Another  newspaper-broadcast 
empire  is  “going  public”. 

A  registration  statement  has 
been  filed  by  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  310,325  share 
which  will  be  offered  at  $25  per 
share  maximum  through  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis. 

Philip  D.  Adler,  president  of 
the  Lee  group,  proposes  to  sell 
16,686  shares.  He  owns  100,240 
of  the  1,956,524  shares  outstand¬ 
ing.  Other  shares  will  be  offered 
for  public  sale  by  the  company 
and  individual  .stockholders. 

Lee  owns  15  newspapers  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Montana,  and  ope¬ 
rates  seven  radio  and  television 
stations. 

The  Lee  Group  of  newspapers 
was  founded  in  1890  by  A.  W. 
Lee,  when  he  acquired  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier.  The 
company  became  incorporated  in 
Delaware  in  19.50,  with  executive 
offices  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Last  Novemlier  8  the  company 
entered  into  a  term  loan  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Northern  Trust 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  borrow  $4 
million  to  purchase  controlling 
interest  in  the  Jumal-Times  Co. 
of  Racine,  Wis.  on  December  13, 
the  company  agreed  to  pay  $4,- 
020,000  for  72.826  percent  of  the 
outstanding  common  stock  of  the 
Journal-Times.  The  Racine  com¬ 
pany  had  operating  revenues  of 
$4,017,000  in  1968,  with  net 
income  of  $166,000  apportioned 
to  the  stock  purchased  by  Lee. 

With  the  exception  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  Madison.  Wis.,  which 
have  two  daily  and  one  Sunday 
newspapers  each,  the  Lee  news¬ 
papers  are  the  only  daily  or 
Sunday  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  their  respective 
communities.  Each  paper  has 
its  own  news  and  editorial  staff, 
and  each  is  given  autonomy  in 
the  handling  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  in  editorial  policy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prospectus. 


Salaries  liMed 


The  company  and  its  subsid¬ 
iary,  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  as  of 
last  September  30  had  approx¬ 
imately  1,800  employees,  of 
whom  about  460  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  36  local  newspaper  and 
broadcast  unions  under  general 
collective  labor  agreements. 

On  the  management  level,  the 
directors  and  executive  officers, 
with  their  salaries,  were  listed 
as  follows: 

Philip  D.  Adler,  president  and 
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Past  week’s  rang:e 
of  stock  prices 


co-publisher  of  the  Davenport 
Timea-Democrat,  $90,840. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  $91, 
034. 

Walter  J.  Rothschild,  vice- 
president,  broadcasting  division, 
$75,156. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Montana  Division,  and 
publisher  of  the  Misaoxdian 
(Missoula,  Mont.)  $55,016. 

William  T.  Burgess,  secretary 
and  publisher  of  the  LnCrosse 
Tribune,  $75,586. 

Charles  W.  White,  publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  Star,  $40,002. 

Strand  Hilleboe,  publisher  of 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 
$47,320. 

Don  .4nderson,  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  $68,073.  He  re¬ 
tired  last  September  1  with  an¬ 
nual  pay  of  $24,000  and  $25,000 
for  services  in  connection  with 
the  Journal-Times  purchase. 

Walter  W.  White,  executive 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Lincoln  Star,  $33,143. 

John  W.  Dewey,  assistant  sec- 
rectary,  $30,457. 

In  addition,  the  company  has 
a  bonus  plan,  under  which  sums 
are  set  aside  each  year  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  certain  officials  and 
employes.  The  maximum  bonus 
cannot  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
base  salary,  and  the  total  sum 
set  aside  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  September  30  was 
$276,204.  The  company  also  has 
a  savings  plan,  to  which  the 
company  contributes  from  its 
profits  $1  for  each  $1  deposited 
by  an  employe. 

Based  on  an  audit  by  Mc- 
Gladrey,  Hansen,  Dunn  &  Co., 
certified  public  accountants  of 
Davenport,  total  assets  as  of  last 
September  30  were  listed  at  $26,- 
544,290.  A  December  31  unaud¬ 
ited  estimate  listed  an  increase 
to  $33,367,829. 

For  1968,  the  consolidated 
statement  shows,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  had  operating  income  of 
$26.8  million  and  income  before 
taxes  amounted  to  $3.5  million. 
.After  adding  the  50%  equity  in 
income  of  associated  companies, 
the  net  income  was  shown  as 
$2.4  million. 

The  prospectus  contains  a  cau¬ 
tionary  note  that  earnings  in 
Madison  and  Lincoln  would  be 
affected  if  the  government  wins 
its  appeal  in  the  Tucson  Case, 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  moves  to  break  up  the  joint 
arrangements  there,  although 
they  differ  from  the  one  in  Tuc¬ 
son. 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 
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Suffolk  Sun  keeps 
Cowles  in  the  red 


N.  Y.  Time& 
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agrees  to  buy 
Golf  Digest 


During  1968,  operations  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  of  $1,340,000, 
excluding  an  extraordinary  item 
(gain)  of  $368,000,  compared 
with  a  restated  loss  of  $3,606,000 
in  1967,  excluding  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  item  (gain)  of  $128,000. 

The  report  was  made  by  Mar¬ 
vin  C.  (Whatmore,  president  of 
CCI,  following  a  meeting  at 
which  the  directors  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  12%  cents 
a  common  share. 

“While  the  company  failed  to 
show  a  profit  la.st  year,”  What- 
more  said,  “I  believe  the  figures 
indicate  that  a  ‘tum-around’  for 
the  company  is  beginning.  With¬ 
out  the  losses  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun,  the  newspaper  we  started 
a  little  over  two  years  ago  in 
in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
the  company  would  have  oper¬ 
ated  profitably  in  1968.  The  out¬ 
look  for  further  improvement 
by  the  end  of  1969  is  good. 

“The  reduction  in  the  pre-tax 
loss  from  operations  w’as  en¬ 
couraging,”  Whatmore  contin¬ 
ued. 

“The  1968  loss  was  $2,906,- 
000  compared  with  the  restated 
pre-tax  1967  loss  of  $6,734,000, 
an  improvement  of  $3,828,000. 


The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  announced  agreement  to 
purchase  Golf  Digest  Inc.,  a 
magazine  and  book  publisher 
which  publishes  Golf  Digest 
magazine. 

The  Times  will  purchase  all 
the  stock  of  the  Connecticut 
based  corporation,  according  to 
the  announcement  by  Ivan  Veit, 
vicepresident  of  the  Times,  and 
the  three  principal  stockholders 
of  Golf  Digest:  William  H.  Da¬ 
vis,  John  F.  Barnett,  and  How¬ 
ard  R.  Gill,  Jr. 

The  closing  for  transfer  of 
the  stock  has  been  tentatively 
set  for  Friday,  February  28. 

The  purchase  price  will  be 
$3,000,000  plus  an  additional 
payment  of  as  much  as  $1,000,- 
000,  contingent  upon  Golf  Di¬ 
gest’s  profits  during  the  next 
three  years. 

Golf  Digest  has  a  monthly 
circulation  guarantee  to  adver¬ 
tisers  of  385,000.  This  represents 
almost  a  fourfold  circulation  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  10  years. 

Gross  advertising  revenue,  as 
reported  by  the  Publishers  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  for  1968,  was 
$1,887,379.  Total  net  revenue, 
subject  to  final  audit,  was  $3,- 
300,000  in  1968. 

The  company  also  publishes 
Golf  Shop  Operations,  a  busi¬ 
ness  publication,  as  well  as  hard 
and  soft  cover  books  in  sports 
fields. 


Insurance  firm  buys 
Compu^aphic  shares 


Boston 

The  sale  of  25,000  shares  of 
Compugraphic  Corporation  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  Bankers  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Nebraska, 
on  a  private  placement  basis,  for 
$750,000,  or  $30  per  share,  was 
disclosed  by  W.  W.  Garth  Jr., 
president  of  the  computer  type¬ 
setting  systems  firm. 

The  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale.  Garth  stated,  will  permit 
the  firm  “to  cope  at  a  respons¬ 
ible  rate  with  the  tremendous 
industry  demand  for  the  new 
line  of  economical  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  June,  1968.” 

Compugraphic  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  enlargement  of  its 
factory  at  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Later  in  1969  the  company  will 
occupy  a  new  headquarbrs 
building  on  Route  93  in  Wil¬ 
mington  and  will  retain  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant,  also  in  Wilmington. 
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Loud  voices  from  bearded  faces 

Students  denounce  commercial 
newspapers,  defend  their  own 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 
More  than  500  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  from  some  200  student 
newspapers  attended  the  1969 
ColleKC  Editors  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Student 
Press  Association. 

The  theme  of  the  four-day 
meeting  here  last  week  was  “The 
Economics  of  Social  Disorder.” 
That  topic  was  broad  enough  to 
encompass  lectures  and  seminars 
on  social  problems  ranging  from 
“The  Thoughtful  Rebel’s  Guide 
to  Economics”  to  “Black  Uni¬ 
versity:  Thermidor  or  Cata¬ 
pult?”  White  delegates  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  latter  talks. 

On  the  program  were  political 
scientists,  urban  economists,  in¬ 
ternational  economics  teachers 
and  consultants,  Negro  editors; 
Roy  Innis,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal¬ 
ity;  Ralph  Nader,  Walter 
Reuther  and  Muhammad  Ali, 
(Cassius  Clay).  Only  a  few  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  what  the  student 
editors  called  the  commercial 
press  participated. 

The  program  announced  that 
the.e  would  be  briefings  with 


William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of 
State;  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary 
of  Defense;  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Secretary  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  officials  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  At¬ 
tendance  at  these  sessions  was 
to  be  limited  to  20  delegates, 
selected  from  a  list  of  applicants 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis, 
and  the  meetings  were  to  be 
closed  to  the  commercial  press. 
This  later  restriction  led  to  a 
few  squawks  from  mass  media 
reporters  and  complaints  to 
Herbert  Klein,  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications  for  the  Executive 
Branch. 

How'ever,  it  turned  out  that 
the  protests  were  unnecessary 
because  the  briefings  the  com¬ 
mercial  reporters  most  wanted  to 
attend  did  not  come  off.  Rogers 
cancelled  out  because  of  inter¬ 
national  matters.  When  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  notified  the 
conference  that  sulwrdinate  of¬ 
ficials  would  brief  the  delega¬ 
tion,  students  did  not  bother  to 
go  to  the  Pentagon  at  all.  Finch 
saw'  the  delegation  as  scheduled 
and  at  the  CIA,  “we  talked  to 


everyone  except  the  head  of  the 
agency”,  as  one  delegate 
phrased  it.  Later,  the  editors  dis¬ 
cussed  the  briefings  that  took 
place  at  a  “debriefing”  confer¬ 
ence. 

Resolution  on  censorship 

The  only  action  taken  at  the 
conference  that  might  be  called 
legislative,  was  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  Student  Press 
Association  condemning  Louis  J. 
Berman,  general  manager  of  the 
Michigan  State  Newn,  for  “insid¬ 
ious  attempts  at  censorship” 
and  “threats  to  intimidate  the 
editors”  of  the  university  news¬ 
paper.  The  resolution  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Student  Editors 
Conference. 

The  resolution  disclosed  a 
slight  area  of  disagreement 
among  the  college  newsmen.  The 
resolution  affirmed  support  “of 
the  creation  of  a  free  and  finan¬ 
cially  independent  student  press, 
l)oth  at  Michigan  State  Univers¬ 
ity  and  throughout  the  country”. 

At  a  seminar  on  “Media  For 
the  People,”  Julius  Duscha,  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center,  called  attention 
to  the  requirement  at  some  uni¬ 
versities  that  every  student  be 
assessed  a  fee  for  the  support 
of  the  campus  newspaper  and 
others  w’here  all  or  part  of  the 
funds  that  support  the  papers 
come  from  the  institution. 
Duscha  said  that  “if  the  college 
press  wants  to  be  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  it  must  cut  off  from  the 
present  system  of  finance.” 

Some  of  the  campus  editors 
protested  that  some  papers  could 
not  survive  if  deprived  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  by  the  schools  and 
a  few  asserted  that  their  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  was  not  menaced 
by  faculty  censorship. 

Deeply  involved 

The  program  demonstrated 
that  college  students  are  no 
longer  “content  with  lives  of 
hard  study  or  of  partying  and 
playing  at  ‘student  govern¬ 
ment’  ”  but  are  “deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  involved  in  what  goes 
on  outside  their  campuses.” 
That  is  why  relatively  little  was 
said  about  campus  problems  but 
the  lectures  and  seminars  dealt 
with  the  same  problems,  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  economic,  that 
concern  the  off-campus  press, 
whether  commercial,  under¬ 
ground,  radical,  or  highbrow. 

If  a  consensus  existed  among 
both  students  and  speakers  it 
was  that  the  “establishment” — 
the  press,  the  government,  and 
private  industry — was  not  deal- 
{Continued  on  page  51) 


SOME  FACULTY! — Editor  Niki  Lee  of  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  it  getting 
totne  tage  advice  on  how  to  run  her  newspaper,  the  DePauw.  Niki 
and  her  fallow  editors  at  DePauw  University  in  Indiana  had  a  two- 
hour  session  with  (from  left)  Robert  M.  White,  II,  publisher  of  the 
Meiico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  vicepresident,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Buren  McCormack,  executive  vicepresident  of  Dow, 
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Jones  &  Co.;  John  McClelland  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
News;  and  Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gannett  Newspapers  and  the 
Associated  Press.  For  two  weeks  every  semester  student  journalists 
will  work  side  by  side  with  an  experienced  newspaperman.  The 
decision  to  underwrite  a  newspaperman-in-residenca  was  announced 
today  by  the  Bernard  Kilgore  Memorial  Fund  Committee. 


News  curbs  in  AP 
strike  condenmed 


By  Campbell  Watgon 


president  with  J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Folsom  Telegraph,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

A  lion’s  share  of  the  awards 
for  dailies  with  circulation  in 
excess  of  50,000  went  to  the 
Oakland  Tribune  with  hrsts  in 
the  front  page,  sports,  business 
section  and  typography  divi¬ 
sions. 


AP  readies 
ultra -speed 
news  report 


,  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  members.  This  will  meet  normal  The  future  already  is  at  hand, 

The  California  Newspaper  increases  in  operational  costs  lixceUence  awards  Miller,  president  of  Asso- 

Publishers  Association  called  on  and  provide  a  modest  sum  en-  General  excellence  awards  dated  Press*  and  of  the  Gannett 
state  offidals  to  avoid  any  fu-  abling  continued  research,  he  ad-  went  to  the  Son  Jose  Mercury,  Newspapers,  told  the  Western 

ture  news  boycotts  in  a  resolu-  vised.  Redwood  City  Tribune  and  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Relation! 

tion  adopted  at  its  81st  conven-  Miller  estimated  one-third  of  Cajon  Daily  CoJif omian,  in  Bureau  here  last  week, 
tion  which  drew  some  900  regis-  AP’s  staffers  had  remained  on  the  daily  divisions,  and  to  the  The  communications  revolu- 

trants  here  February  6-8.  duty  during  the  g^uild  strike.  In  Torrence  Press-Herald,  Coal-  tion  is  accelerating  with  nev 

A  resolution  protesting  ^e  re-  some  cases  members  resigned  inga  Record  and  Cavaleras  En-  tests  of  highspeed  transconti- 
fusal  of  elected  state  officials  to  from  the  guild  and  then  re-  terprise,  weeklies.  nental  news  transmission  as  the 

give  interviews  or  deliver  news  turned  to  AP  posts,  according  xhe  El  Cajon  daily  published  latest  example  of  progress  in 

releases  through  picket  lines  to  to  Keith  Fuller,  assistant  gen-  by  Richard  Baker  of  the  Oregon  this  area.  Miller  declared, 

the  Associated  Press  during  the  eral  manager.  These  resigna-  publishing  family  also  captured  Experimental  use  of  80,000- 

recent  Wire  Service  Guild  strike  tions  appear  to  be  sticking,  the  community  service  trophy  words-per-minute  transfer  of 

was  adopted,  with  only  one  vote  Fuller  said.  in  competition  with  all  CNPA  the  AP  report  between  Nev 

of  opposition.  Charles  T.  Richard^n,  Po-  dailies.  Weekly  honors  in  this  di-  York  and  the  Los  Angela 

The  resolution  stated  that  the  mona  Progress-Bulletin,  was  vision  went  to  the  Encinitas  Times,  with  computers  operat- 

Democrat  Assembly  caucus  in-  elected  president  Carlyle  Reed,  Coast-Dispatch.  ing  at  each  end  of  the  hookup 

structed  members  not  to  grant  S^ramento  Unwn,v,as  named  ,  ^arks  the  newest  move.  Miller 

interviews  to  AP  personnel,  vicepresident,  with  F.  A1  Totter,  pn  naat-  said. 

make  news  releases  to  the  AP’s  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  P“»  Xhis  development  will  enable 

working  members  or  cross  picket  secret^^reasurer.  Oshawa,  Ont  transmission  of  the  entire  Ne» 

lines  at  the  news  service  office  in  J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher,  Madge  Phillips  Crichton,  pub-  York  Stock  Exchange  tabula- 
the  State  Capitol  while  the  San  Mateo  Times,  was  installed  lie  relations  writer  with  Ways  in  eleven  seconds  Mille 

strike  was  on  early  in  January,  as  CNPA’s  president  to  succeed  &  Means  communications  con-  told  the  newspaper  executives 
The  Assembly  Speaker,  Re-  George  D.  Murphy  Jr.,  Manteca  sultants,  Toronto,  has  been  ap-  Miller  was  introduced  by 
publican  Robert  Monaghan,  op-  Bulletin.  Clinton’s  services  to  pointed  w'omen’s  editor  of  the  James  K.  Guthrie  Bureau  ijre^ 
posed  the  delivery  of  messages  the  association  extend  over  two  Oshawa  Times.  Mrs.  Crichton  jdent  who  recently  retired  from 
to  the  AP  during  the  dispute,  decades  and  include  a  long  ten-  was  previously  a  reporter  with  ^be  posts  of  publisher  and  ei- 
the  resolution  stated.  ure  as  chairman  of  the  organi-  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  assist-  ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  San 

After  a  debate  and  a  voice  zation’s  legal  committee.  ant  editor  of  Canadian  Interiors,  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 

vote  followed  by  a  count  of  Ferdinand  J.  Mendenhall,  Van  editor  of  Canadian  Food  Joum-  gram  Newspapers,  which  the 
hands,  the  CNPA  eliminated  the  Nuys  News,  was  designated  al,  and  assistant  national  news  Gannett  Company  purchased 
name  of  Governor  Ronald  Rea-  president-elect.  James  W.  Gill,  editor  for  Canada’s  Centennial  from  Times  Mirror  Co. 
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gan  from  the  text  of  the  original  Hemet  News,  was  elected  vice-  program  in  1967. 
resolution. 

During  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment  it  was  declared  Rea¬ 
gan  had  not  done  anything  to 
restrict  the  release  of  news.  The 
Governor  told  a  previous  conven¬ 
tion  session  his  office  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  news  available 
to  the  AP  but  had  decided 
against  deliveries  of  releases  by 
state  employees. 

AP  Resolution 

CNPA’s  protest  followed  the 
authorization  of  a  Califomia- 
Nevada  AP  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  state  officials,  including  the 
Governor. 

The  motion  of  displeasure  was 
presented  at  the  AP  member¬ 
ship  meeting  by  Al  Bodi,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  and  seconded  by 
Carroll  Parcher,  Glendale  News- 
Press. 

In  a  report  to  the  meeting, 

Paul  Miller,  AP  president,  de¬ 
clared  that  despite  the  strike  the 
AP  is  now  stronger  than  in 
many  years.  He  said  service  had 
been  acceptable  during  the 
strike. 

Miller,  who  is  also  president  pQg  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE— Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Rsinecice, 
of  Gaimett  Newspapers,  re-  Mercury  and  New*  publisher  Joseph  B.  Rid 

POl'f*®  heard  “only  a  "General  Eicellence"  plaque  of  the  California  Nov 

few”  protests  over  the  11  per-  lishers  Association.  It  marks  the  third  consecutive 
cent  assessment  increase  for  AP  the  San  Jose  newspapers  have  won  the  hono 


FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE-Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke,  left,  presents 

San  Jose  Mercury  and  New*  publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder  with  the  when  Libya  became  Uw 

"General  Eicellence"  plaque  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  17th  nation  to  join  the  networt 

lishers  Association.  It  marks  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  which  extends  as  far  as  Mo»- 

the  San  Jose  newspapers  have  won  the  honor.  cow. 
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Guthrie  said  he  had  praised 
the  Gannett  organization  w 
many  times  that  the  Sun’s  office 
cynic  had  asked;  “If  you  think 
they  are  so  good,  how  come  you 
retired  as  soon  as  they  todi 
over?” 

His  explanation  was  that 
Miller  and  his  associates  are 
physical  fitness  exponents.  His 
action  was  to  forestall  “a  fate 
worse  then  death,”  for  they 
would  insist  he  become  a  jogger 
or  a  golfer. 

Guthrie  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau.  Richard  L 
Payne,  Gibson  Publications  of 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  remains  vice- 
president  with  Thomas  Clark, 
Tucson  Newspapers,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  WNIRB  serves  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico  and  Hawaii  as  well  as  its 
California  membership.  Howard 
Looney  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Wirephoto  in  Africa 

The  Associated  Press  Euro¬ 
pean  Wirephoto  Network  was 
extended  into  North  Africa  last 
week  when  Libya  became  th« 
17th  nation  to  join  the  network 
which  extends  as  far  as  ^loi- 
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College  heads  endorse 
reporting  of  protests 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Novice  G.  Fawcett,  president 
of  Ohio  State  University,  told 
nearly  300  newspaper  executives 
attending  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
As.^ociation  convention  here  last 
week  that  the  press  should  por¬ 
tray  the  university  as  it  really 
is  and  that  thorough  coverage 
should  be  given  disturbances  on 
the  campus. 

“The  reader  has  the  right  to 
know  if  a  real  cause  exists,” 

Fawcett  said.  “Part  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  (with  the  press)  may  be  the 
university’s  fault.” 

He  added  that  the  university 
has  not  spent  enough  money  in 
the  public  relations  area  or 
given  enough  time  and  attention 
to  reporters. 

Fawcett  announced  a  new 
post  at  OSU,  vicepresident  for 
university  development,  created 
as  a  liaison  between  the  school 
and  reporters. 

Robert  I.  White,  president  of 
Kent  State  University,  noted  an 
increasing  effort  by  journalists 
“to  learn  to  report  accurately” 
and  said  "there  are  further 
moves  toward  excellence  in  the 
frankness,  perception  and  depth 
of  “our  own  efforts  within  the 
university’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.” 

He  charged  that  many  campus 
public  relations  departments 
censor  what  is  told  the  press. 

Fawcett  Will  Fight 

Answering  a  question  on  what 
universities  intend  to  do  about 
campus  disorders,  Fawcett  said 
he  supports  those  students  who 
dissent  in  an  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  manner  and  as  for  those  who 
dissent  by  force  or  disturbance 
“they  are  polarized  anarchists 
whom  I  intend  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end.” 

William  M.  Ware,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  declared  during  a  "press 
conference”  panel  that  the  press 
must  “continually  battle  the 
closing  door  against  the  free 
flow  of  information.” 

Rep.  Charles  Kurfess,  speaker 
of  the  Ohio  House,  questioned 
by  Ware  about  the  banning  of 
photographers  on  two  occasions 
from  the  floor  of  the  house,  said : 

“Members  of  the  house  have 
to  operate  on  that  floor.  It  is 
their  private  office.  If  they  are 
going  to  be  photographed  they 
have  a  right  to  know  about  it. 

We’re  not  there  to  display  our 
gallery,  we’re  there  to  conduct 
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the  state’s  business  and  it  must 
be  facilitated.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  pho¬ 
tographers  who  told  the  speaker 
that  the  news  at  a  particular 
time  was  in  the  gallery  of  the 
house  and  not  on  the  floor. 

Ware  admitted  that  the  Ohio 
legislature  does  “a  fine  job”  of 
communicating  with  the  press, 
“but  Congress  did  a  lousy  job 
this  last  session.  There  were  too 
many  executive  sessions  where 
the  press  learned  nothing  be¬ 
cause  the  meetings  were  closed.” 

Hills  receives  citation 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  received  ONA’s  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  for  “up¬ 
holding  and  applying  the  best 
standards  and  principles  of 
journalism  in  behalf  of  a  more 
vigilant,  responsible  free  press.” 

Pointing  to  today’s  journalism 
as  numbering  “many  more  good 
newspapers  than  at  any  point  in 
our  working  lives,”  Hills  said : 

“In  our  drive  for  excellence, 
can  you  think  of  any  reason  why 
a  newspaper  of  today — of  1969 
— should  be  anything  other  than 
excellent?  There  is  so  very  much 
going  for  newspapers.  Let  us 
consider  our  advantages. 

“The  best  users  of  good  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best  educated 
people.  Totlay  almost  all  our 
readers  are  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  an  ever  growing  per¬ 


centage  are  college  graduates. 
This  trend  will  increase  every 
year. 

“Today’s  newspaper  readers 
are  more  affluent  and  can  afford 
to  buy  10-cent  newspapers  and 
they  can  afford  to  buy  from  your 
adveitisers  in  volume  and  at 
substantial  prices.” 

No  good  newspaper  has  ever 
been  hurt  by  a  reasonable  price 
increase.  Hills  declared,  and 
“when  you  review  the  range  and 
volume  of  content  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers,  you  realize  that 
an  excellent  newspaper  is  a  real 
bargain.  Readers  know  that  and 
respond.” 

‘We  love  it’ 

Hills  observed  that  nothing 
beats  a  superb  editorial  page 
and  it  is  the  newspaper’s  hall¬ 
mark  of  excellence,  its  charac¬ 
ter,  creed  and  personality. 

Discussing  the  question  news¬ 
paperman  irecjuently  ask  them¬ 
selves:  Why  are  we  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  why  must  we  strive  for 
excellence?  Hills  proposed  a  sim¬ 
ple  answer: 

“W’e  are  in  it  because  we  love 
it  and  we  ought  to  come  right 
out  and  say  so.  And  we  love  it 
because  good  newspapermen 
producing  excellent  newspapers 
have : 

“The  rewards  of  serving  their 
communities  in  good  causes. 

“The  rewards  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  striving  toward 
the  highest  professional  stand¬ 
ards  and  sometimes  reaching 
them. 

“And  the  rewards  of  working 
in  a  profession  vitally  important 
to  a  free  people;  most  useful 
and  helpful  to  its  readers;  al¬ 
ways  more  fascinating  than 
frustrating;  and  one  which 
never,  never  need  have  a  dull 
day.” 


POLICE  REPORTER — Th«  camera  and  prats  card  say  Roaring  '20t, 
but  Jan  Mylat'  minitkiri  it  strictly  1969  at  the  takes  a  break  from 
her  duties  at  police  reporter  for  the  Evening  Newt,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Jan,  22,  is  one  of  the  new  bread  of  reporters,  doing  the  tame  6ne 
job  at  the  Front  Page  Farrells  and  Hildy  Johnsons  of  yesteryear, 
with  lest  notice.  She  looks  better  too! 


Perkes  is  named 
to  succeed  Wing 
for  AP  features 

The  appointment  of  Daniel 
Perkes  as  general  editor  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newsfeatures, 
succeeding  M.  J.  (Joe)  Wing 
who  retires  July  31,  has  been 
announced  by  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager. 

Perkes,  38,  has  been  chief  of 
bureau  at  Des  Moines  since 
March  1967,  with  responsibility 
for  AP  operations  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska. 


Perkes  Wing 


In  other  executive  changes, 
Gallagher  announced: 

Robert  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  chief 
of  bureau  for  Texas  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Dallas,  named  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  general 
news  editor,  Samuel  G.  Black¬ 
man,  in  New  York. 

James  W.  Mangan,  chief  of 
bureau  at  New  Orleans  since 
196.'),  to  Dallas; 

Ed  Tunsta’’,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  New 
Orleans; 

Gavin  Scott,  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  A  P’s  Omaha  office 
since  1967,  to  Des  Moines. 

James  M.  Ragsdale,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  AP  Seattle  bureau,  to 
Charleston. 

Perkes  was  bom  in  New  York 
but  grew  up  in  Texas  and  grad- 
•  uated  from  Texas  Technological 
College.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Aimlanche 
Journal  and  later  worked  for 
the  Amarillo  Glohe-hlews. 

He  joined  the  AP  in  1957  at 
Des  Moines.  He  served  in  the 
Air  Force  during  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Johnson,  4.5,  will  assist  Black¬ 
man  in  all  phases  of  news  opera¬ 
tions.  A  native  of  Colorado  City, 
Texas,  Johnson  joined  AP  in 
1946  at  Dallas.  He  attended 
Southern  Methodist  University 
and  gained  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  at  the  Plioenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 

Wing’s  retirement  will  end  a 
career  in  newspaper  work  he 
began  more  than  50  years  ago  as 
a  carrier  for  the  Lincoln,  (Neb.) 
Star. 

On  graduating  from  high 
school  he  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal.  He 
joined  the  AP  at  Lincoln  in 
1929. 
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For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

What  does  an  advertiser  consider  when  he  approves  a  campaign 
in  radio  or  magazines?  Some  times  you  wonder.  Take  two  current 
examples:  Mutual  of  New  York  and  its  agency,  Vernet/Hayden 
Inc.,  say  they’re  aiming  toward  the  insurance  company’s  market — 
men  between  18  and  34 — so  they  get  Willard  Mullin  to  create  car¬ 
toon  ads  that  w’ill  run  in  sports  magazines.  You’d  think  the  agency 
would  weigh  the  fact  that  Mullin  made  his  reputation  on  newspa¬ 
per  sports  pages,  especially  for  his  portrayal  of  the  Dodger  “bums” 
when  they  played  in  Brooklyn.  Next:  the  Investment  Company  In¬ 
stitute  (mutual  funds)  is  moving  out  of  magazines  into  radio  to 
tell  the  story  of  “This  Week  on  Wall  Street.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  message  w’ould  be  “a  natural”  if  placed  on  the  business-finan¬ 
cial  pages  of  newspapers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

NBC  reports  it  has  sold  sponsorship  of  some  news  specials,  the 
American  Gas  Association  (J.  Walter  Thompson  agency)  picking 
up  the  full  tab  for  “The  First  Americans”  on  the  television  net¬ 
work  March  21.  Miller  Brewing  Co.  will  inject  High  Life  commer¬ 
cials  into  the  “First  Tuesday”  magazine  program  and  the  Admiral 
Corporation  (Campbell-Ewald)  is  behind  Floyd  Kalber’s  daily 
colorcast.  .  .  .  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  (Group  W)  ex¬ 
pressed  its  dissent  with  the  new'  leniency  of  the  Television  Code 
(feminine  hygiene  products,  etc.)  by  resigning  as  a  subscriber  to 
it,  at  the  same  time  blasting  the  “clutter”  caused  by  piggyback 
commercials — three  plugs  in  a  row'  on  a  station  break. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Changes  in  newspaper  rates,  circulation,  etc.  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  report  (1946  to  1968)  for  newspapers  over  50,- 
OUO  circulation  show's: 

— Circulations  have  increased  25.0%  for  dailies;  43.3%  for  Sun¬ 
day  new'spapers. 

— Rates  (based  on  5,000  lines)  have  increased  125.1%  for  dailies; 
136.5%  for  Sunday  newspapers. 

— Rates  per  million  circulation  have  increased  80.9%  for  dailies; 
64.8%  for  Sunday  new'spapers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Regional  advertising  in  magazines  totaled  $199,963,964  in  1968, 
an  increase  of  $4,501,393  or  2.3  per  cent  over  1967,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  Publishers  Information  Bureau  and  released 
by  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  PIB  said  that  82  of  the  95 
magazines  measured  carried  some  regional  or  geographical  split- 
run  advertising,  and  26  of  them  had  over  $1  million  in  revenue. 
Life  was  on  top  with  $35.9  million.  Regional  and  split-run  adver¬ 
tising  represented  approximately  17  percent  of  the  total  magazine 
advertising  in  1968. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Notes  from  and  about  newspapers.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  & 
Advertiser  takes  on  Parade  in  place  of  This  Week  beginning  July 
6  .  .  .  The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- Bulletin’s  44th  Annual 
Progress  Edition  (February  16)  noted  that  the  century-old  news¬ 
paper  has  progressed  from  a  handset  operation  to  a  modern  offset 
production.  June  1  is  the  target  date  for  the  switch  from  tubulars. 
...  Jim  Walter,  the  nationwide  home  builder  who  got  started  on 
his  idea  through  a  want  ad  in  Tampa,  receives  the  Prominent  Citi¬ 
zen  Award  of  the  Association  of  New'spaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  April  15.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  pow'er  of  classified  ads, 
one  that  ran  recently  in  E&P  recruited  a  staff  for  a  new  daily  in 
the  Chicago  area  that  w'ill  be  announced  any  day  now'. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Keep  your  fingers  crossed  while  Ogilvy  &  Mather  makes  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  decisions  for  its  newly-landed  account,  Hershey 
Foods  Corp.  Not  in  66  years  have  Hershey  bars  been  advertised 
(other  than  by  label  and  word-of-mouth)  in  the  U.S.  After  a  four- 
month  search,  Hershey  picked  O&M  to  build  an  ad  program  for  the 
whole  line  of  sw'eet  stuff. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

New  York  .State  daily  ad  linage  for  the  year  gained  3.4%  over 
1967.  More  papers  posted  big  increases.  46  showed  gains  of  3%  or 
better;  7  posted  “moderate”  gains;  14  showed  losses;  and  5  had 
only  a  minor  change.  The  breakdow'ns  w'ere  as  follows:  retail,  72% 
of  papers  gained,  and  28%  lost;  general,  67%  gained,  33%  lost; 
classified,  82%  gained,  18%  lost,  and  legal,  32%  gained,  68%  lost. 


29  newspaper 
sales  executives 
at  API  seminar 

Twenty-nine  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  have  been 
selected  to  take  part  in  a  two- 
weeks  Seminar  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  (February  24)  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute. 

Bill  E.  Agee,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

Wallace  D.  Ballantine,  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record 
and  New  Era. 

James  E.  Bee,  Zanesville  (O.) 
Times  Recorder. 

Larry  R.  Boline,  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian 
and  Sun. 

Peter  Breznak,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Press  and  Observer-Dispatch. 

Lynn  R.  Bryan,  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Christopher  J.  Cunningham, 
Capital  New'spapers,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

George  R.  Dodea,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Edw'ard  T.  Edwards  Jr., 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
view. 

William  J.  Gladstone,  Coshoc¬ 
ton  (0.)  Tribune. 

Raymond  J.  Griffin  Jr.,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Frederick  M.  Harris  III,  Sa¬ 
line  (Kans.)  Journal. 

Delbert  E.  Heuvelmans, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette. 

John  E.  Hoffman,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Clarence  E.  Hull,  Chehalis 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert  W.  King,  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  and  News. 

Hampton  W.  Lillard,  Carbon- 
dale  Southern  Illinoisan. 

Michael  A.  Lovette,  Mansfield 
(0.)  News  Journal. 

Frank  J.  May,  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Record. 

Philip  T.  Mazzucca,  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 

Howard  T.  Newbigging,  Sault 
(Ste.  Marie,  Ontario)  Daily 
Star. 

David  R.  Oakley,  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

Carl  M.  Regal,  The  State  and 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

John  W.  Roell,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times. 

Donald  E.  Ryan,  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express. 

Woodrow  G.  Shadid,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph. 

James  H.  Shane,  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle. 

Robert  M.  VerHage,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

Mrs.  June  S.  Warlitner,  Har¬ 
risonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News- 
Record. 
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Ohio  papers^ 
warned  of  tv’s 
ad  inroads 
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Columbus,  Ohio 

Sales  approaches  by  newspa¬ 
pers  to  retail  advertisers  will 
have  to  become  much  stronger 
to  offset  the  inroads  made  by 
television,  Thomas  R.  Gormley, 
advertising  director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  said  during  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  Ohio 
New'spaper  Association  conven¬ 
tion  here  last  week. 

Pointing  out  that  some  tv  sta¬ 
tions  are  offering  advertising 
spots  as  low  as  $200,  Gormley 
said  the  “present,  new,  real 
new'spaper  story”  must  be  told 
to  the  advertisers. 

Advertisers  must  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  how'  and  why  newspa¬ 
pers  are  number  one  in  coverage 
and  careful  research  must  be 
prepared  along  those  lines, 
Gormley  said. 

Although,  tv  reach  is  pointed 
up  in  various  studies,  he  said, 
newspapers  are  “still  the  only 
medium  that  counts  the  market 
by  the  numbers.” 

On  the  matter  of  rate  in¬ 
creases,  Gormley  said  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  time  them  properly 
and  advise  advertisers  well  in 
advance  that  one  is  coming.  The 
Enquirer  began  last  November 
advising  its  advertisers  that  the 
rate  would  be  raised  January  1 
and  as  a  result  “the  increase 
hurt  us  no  more  than  it  has 
other  metropolitan  areas.” 

Stores  Are  Unhappy 

Asked  if  Cincinnati  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  happy  with  their 
tv  advertising,  Gormley  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  adding: 

“The  advertisers  say  of  tv 
that  they  must  create  a  new  im¬ 
age  because  of  audience  changes 
in  age  and  other  demogp'aphics, 
but  our  reaction  has  been  that 
the  advertisers  are  more  in¬ 
trigued  with  w'hat  comes  on  the 
tube  rather  than  by  results.” 

He  pointed  to  a  commercial 
run  by  one  store  during  the  re¬ 
porting  of  election  results  on  tv 
last  November. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  boring  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  commercials  and  we 
discovered  that  there  weren’t 
many  sales  of  sweaters,”  Gorm¬ 
ley  said. 

Edward  F.  Dierker,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  the  Journal  Herald 
and  News  are  finding  it  more 
difficult  to  “keep  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  from  getting 
into  the  control  of  small  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  that  are  really 
electronic  people.” 
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‘Fight  back’ 
bout  begins 
m  California 

San  Francisco 

Vll  components  of  the  news- 
pa  i»er  sales  force  have  been 
miistered  in  California’s  state¬ 
wide  “fight-back  program”  for 
the  development  of  advertising, 
it  was  announced  here  by  Fred¬ 
erick  F.  Stannard,  publisher, 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News. 

Under  this  plan  weeklies  as 
well  as  dailies  will  cooperate 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  to  sell  all 
newspapers,  Stannard  told  the 
CNPA  convention  here. 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  are 
joining  in  the  combat,  w'hich  is 
directed  in  particular  against 
broadcast  media,  according  to 
William  F.  Sykes,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press.  He  described  the  real  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  campaign  as  re¬ 
gional  advertising. 

A  team  project 

Teams  representing  AANR, 
BoA,  CNAEA  and  CNPA  will 
concentrate  on  ad  accounts  with 
the  largest  potential,  and  in 
some  cases  publishers  should  be 
on  these  teams,  Sykes  declared. 
A  committee  of  six  has  been 
named  for  statewide  direction. 

The  program  will  point  out 
why  retailers  continue  to  rely  on 
newspapers  for  their  major  sell¬ 
ing  message,  explained  Jack 
Webb,  Redondo  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

Because  of  television’s  “view¬ 
ing  skew,”  split  audiences  and 
short  message  retention,  news¬ 
papers  present  “a  red  carpet”  to 
the  advertisers’  audience,  Webb 
said  in  presenting  a  series  of  re¬ 
search  reports. 

Advertising  developed  for  in¬ 
paper  presentations  throughout 
the  state  was  presented  by  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  Branham- 
Moloney  Co.  at  Los  Angeles. 

Ad  series  slated 

A  dozen  or  more  ads  are 
planned  for  the  series,  Roberts 
said.  He  suggested  each  should 
appear  in  every  paper  four  or 
five  times,  and  pointed  to  a  de¬ 
sign  either  half  or  full-page  use. 

The  “fight-back  program” 
originated  from  a  Stannard 
presentation  to  the  CNPA  direc¬ 
tors  months  ago.  The  plans  are 
now  fully  developed  and  initial 
steps  in  the  sales  program  have 
been  taken  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  California. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


20  ways  to  make  ad  prospect 


Sooner  or  later  every  newspaper  salesman  runs  up  against  a  flat 
“No.”  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  prepared  a  booklet 
that  handles  20  of  these  basic  objections  with  suggested  answers 
that  have  been  used  by  seasoned  salesmen  to  overcome  prospects’ 
resistance  and  close  the  sale,  as  follows: 


say  yes 


1.  Too  much  business 

•  Advertising  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 
You  may  have  too  much  business,  but  how 
about  next  month  or  next  year? 

•  Your  competitors  are  trying  to  take  business 
away  from  you.  You  must  advertise  to  hold 
the  business  you  now  have. 

•  People  switch  their  trading  from  one  store 
to  another  all  the  time.  Advertise  to  keep  old 
customers  and  make  new  ones. 

•  New  potential  customers  are  moving  into  the 
trading  area  all  the  time. 

•  Advertising  presells  customers,  reducing  the 
time  for  the  clerk  to  make  a  sale. 

2.  Too  little  business 

•  Your  cost  of  running  your  business  goes 
down  as  sales  volume  goes  up;  overhead 
items  increase  very  little  with  additional 
sales. 

•  Advertising  is  as  much  a  part  of  selling  as 
are  sales  clerks  in  the  store. 

•  Many  businesses  spend  as  much  for  adver¬ 
tising  as  for  rent.  I  would  guess  you  are 

paying  $ - a  month  for  rent,  and  you 

should  match  that  for  advertising  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  business  to  grow. 

•  When  business  is  slow,  it  is  time  to  advertise 
to  get  new  customers  among  the  new  ar¬ 
rivals  in  the  community  and  to  get  your 
share  of  customers  who  have  stopped  trad¬ 
ing  with  your  competitors  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

3.  People  don’t  read  ads 

•  Feature  a  benefit  for  your  customers  and 
people  will  read  it. 

•  Readership  studies  prove  ads  are  read  if  they 
contain  something  of  interest  to  readers. 

•  Advertising  is  News  to  many  people. 

•  Other  stores  find  people  read  ads  and  buy  the 
items  advertised  or  these  stores  would  not 
continue  to  advertise. 

4.  I  can’t  afford  to  use  big  space 

•  The  importance  of  an  ad  is  what  is  said  and 
how  it  is  said. 

•  Readership  studies  prove  that  people  read 
good  small-space  ads.  The  smaller  ad  reach¬ 
es  readers  at  a  lower  cost  per  reader  than 
the  larger  ad. 

•  Many  big  businesses  started  years  ago  with 
small-space  ads  and  increased  the  size  of  the 
ads  as  the  business  volume  increased. 

.*>.  I  have  nothing  to  advertise 

•  Through  advertising  you  can  let  a  wide  au¬ 
dience  know  the  lines  you  carry,  the  quality 
of  your  merchandise,  the  completeness  of 
your  service  and  the  friendly  character  of 
your  store. 

•  You  have  something  to  sell,  so  you  must 
have  something  to  advertise.  Here  are  a  few 
.suggestions:  .  .  .  (The  salesman  should  pre¬ 
sent  ideas.) 

6.  It  isn’t  the  right  time  of  year 

•  Do  you  mean  you  are  not  selling  anything 
for  February  22,  1969 


now?  I  thought  you  were  open  every  week  of 
the  year  and  wanted  customers  every  day. 

•  Advertising  is  designed  to  build  business, 
and  it  works  best  when  it  is  repeated  regu¬ 
larly.  Consistent  advertising  pays  dividends. 

•  Department  stores  sell  blankets  and  furs  in 
the  heat  of  the  summer;  people  buy  all  year 
’round. 

7.  Everybody  knows  where  we  are 

•  20%  of  American  families  move  every  year. 
New  prospects  move  into  your  market;  old 
customers  move  out. 

•  Many  people  cannot  visualize  a  location  from 
a  street  address.  Plant  your  location  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  Make  it  stick. 

•  Hammer  home  your  location  so  that  every 
potential  customer  has  a  real  mental  picture 
of  exactly  “where  you  are.” 

8.  Everybody  knows  my  store  and  what  I  carry 

•  People  may  know  a  store  but  see  no  reason 
for  patronizing  it. 

•  Advertising  is  NEWS,  and  you  could  profit 
by  telling  readers  what’s  new  in  your  store. 

•  Even  if  people  know  what  you  carry,  you 
must  convince  them  that  they  should  trade 
with  you. 

•  New  families  are  moving  into  the  market 
all  the  time. 

9.  I  don’t  know  how  to  create  an  ad 

•  Keep  your  ads  simple,  uncluttered. 

•  Don’t  crowd  your  ad. 

•  Use  plenty  of  “white  space”  to  make  your  ad 
stand  out. 

•  Make  your  illustration  attractive,  your  copy 
easy  to  read  and  persuasive. 

10.  I  didn’t  get  any  results  from  my  last  ad. 

•  Advertise  items  people  want,  at  the  time 
they  want.them  and  in  the  price  range  they 
are  willing  to  pay. 

•  Lack  of  results  is  not  necessarily  the  fault 
of  the  medium.  Consider  the  ad.  Is  it  attrac¬ 
tive  ?  Easy  to  read  ?  Is  your  store  identifica¬ 
tion  clear,  you’re  price  right?  Do  you  fea¬ 
ture  a  benefit  ? 

11.  I  can’t  get  good  position  in  the  paper 

•  Readership  studies  prove  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  position;  ads  are  about  equally 
well-read  regardless  of  their  location  in  the 
newspaper. 

•  Possibly  the  creative  approach  of  the  ad  you 
have  been  running  has  not  worked  to  your 
advantage. 

•  What  position  do  you  prefer?  We  don’t  sell 
position,  but  as  far  as  possible  we  do  try  to 
place  ads  where  an  advertiser  prefers. 

12.  I  don’t  have  to  meet  any  competition 

•  Every  business  has  some  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion,  either  within  the  city  or  from  mail- 
ortier  firm.s. 

•  Your  potential  customers  are  being  bom¬ 
barded  by  advertising  of  your  competitors — 
through  direct  mail,  radio,  etc.  If  you  do  not 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Ad  prospect 

{Continued  from  page  17 ) 


invite  those  customers  to  trade  with  you, 
they  are  likely  to  forget  you  and  buy  else¬ 
where. 

•  You’re  in  competition  with  just  about  every 
other  merchant  in  town  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  They  might  not  carry  the  same  kind 
of  merchandise  but  they’re  after  the  same 
dollar. 

1.3.  Your  rates  are  too  high 

•  Reduced  to  the  cost  per  reader,  our  rates  are 

low.  You  can  buy - column  inches  for 

what  it  would  cost  to  send  a  postal  card  to 
each  of  our  subscribers. 

•  We  increased  our  circulation  and  now  de¬ 
liver  your  advertising  messages  to  more  of 
your  customers  and  prospects. 

•  If  we  can  improve  your  ads  so  that  they 
move  twice  as  much  merchandise,  you  will 
halve  your  costs. 

•  Compare  cost-per-thousand  with  any  other 
medium,  such  as  direct  mail,  shoppers,  radio 
or  tv. 


18.  The  home  office  won’t  give  me  a  newspaper 
advertising  allocation. 

•  I  know  you  believe  in  the  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium — so  why  not 
set  up  a  meeting  for  me  with  the  home  of¬ 
fice  to  present  our  case?  I’m  sure  they  will 
be  sold,  too. 

•  Does  your  home  office  know  that  all  your 
competitors  advertise  in  the  newspaper  and 
are  outshooting  you  in  the  marketplace  ? 

a  The  newspaper  is  the  foundation  of  any  re¬ 
tail  advertising  program.  It  delivers  the 
most  customers  for  the  least  money. 

19.  I  don’t  have  time  to  advertise 

a  Advertising  helps  to  presell  your  customers, 
thereby  taking  less  of  your  time  to  close  the 
sale.  The  time  saved  can  be  put  to  use  on 
other  jobs. 

a  A  lot  of  successful  retailers  have  told  me 
that  they  consider  advertising  as  important 
as  bookkeeping,  buying,  inventory  control 
and  hiring.  They  tell  me  that  they  find  the 
time  to  do  all  of  these  things — including  ad¬ 
vertising — because  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
their  business. 

a  Once  you  have  planned  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  you’ll  be  surprised  just  how  little  time 
it  really  takes. 


Tv  station  put 
in  separate  firm 

Greensboro,  N  ,C. 

Greensboro  News  Companj  is 
being  reorganized  to  provide  a 
separation  of  newspaper  and 
broadcast  properties.  The  plan 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  present  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  own  and  publish  the 
Greensboro  News  and  the 
Greensboro  Record,  with  Carl 
Jeffress  as  publisher.  A  new 
company,  WFMY  Television 
Corp.,  will  operate  the  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  with  William  A.  Gietz  as 
president. 

Peter  B.  Bush,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  will  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm,  and  Frank  Batten  will 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
two  companies  which  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Landmark  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 


14.  I  don’t  have  any  money  to  advertise. 

•  A  smart  merchant  invests  money  in  order  to 
make  money.  One  of  the  best  investments  he 
can  make  is  in  good  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  because  it  creates  sales.  (Show  how 
good  advertising  greatly  increases  profits.) 

•  The  secret  of  successful  advertising  is  con¬ 
sistency,  not  size. 

15.  Our  neighborhood  store  doesn’t  need  all 
that  waste  circulation 

•  You  should  ask  yourself,  “How  many  pros¬ 
pects  for  my  line  of  merchandise  are  reached 
by  the  newspaper?”  As  long  as  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  reached,  all  the  other  readers  are 
l>onus,  not  waste. 

•  About  one  fifth  of  the  population  moves 
every  year.  Old  customers  move  away;  new 
families  move  in.  Advertising  helps  to  make 
the  new  families  old  customers. 

•  Ads  in  newspapers  have  more  local  impact 
than  in  any  other  medium. 

18.  You  don’t  have  a  large  enough  circulation 

•  Our  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area,  and  each  reader  is  a  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  for  you.  Some  media  include  in  their 
total  circulation  or  listenership  many  people 
who  never  come  to  our  city  to  trade. 

•  Our  newspaper  goes  into  - %  of  the 

homes  in  your  trading  area. 

•  If  you  want  to  compare  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  of  our  newspaper  with  the  population  of 
the  city,  multiply  our  circulation  figure  by 
three.  Surveys  show  that  on  the  average 
each  copy  of  the  newspaper  is  read  by  three 
persons. 

17.  Your  newspaper  is  a  monopoly 

•  We’re  the  only  newspaper  in  town,  and  this 
makes  it  more  economical  for  you  to  reach 
your  customers  than  if  you  had  to  deal  with 
several  newspapers  and  run  the  chance  of  a 
lot  of  duplicate  circulation. 

•  We’re  not  really  a  monopoly  because  you 
can  use  shoppers,  direct  mail,  radio,  tv,  etc. 
to  advertise.  But  since  we  are  the  only  pa¬ 
per  in  town,  we  work  extra  hard  to  make 
our  medium  your  best  advertising  invest¬ 
ment. 


20.  I  cannot  compete  with  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  prices 

•  Advertise  the  brand  names  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  handle  and  cash  in  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  national  advertising  in  all  media. 

•  Advertise  prices  of  nationally  advertised 
brand  merchandise;  customers  may  think 
your  good  brand  costs  much  more  than  it 
really  does. 

•  Stress  reasons,  other  than  price,  why  cus¬ 
tomers  like  your  store — it  may  be  credit, 
ser\’ice,  or  friendly  atmosphere. 

•  Develop  a  character  or  image  for  your  store. 
Advertising  can  help  you  reach  this  objec¬ 
tive.  Newspaper  advertising  helps  upgi^e 
the  impression  of  your  store. 


Hunt -Wesson  ad  scores 

Three  days  after  the  Hunt-Wesson  supplement  ran 
in  71  newspapers,  81%  of  all  women  still  remembered 
it. 

Frank  Kilcheski,  national  sales  manager,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANt*A,  made  this  report  to 
newspaper  representatives  and  said  BoA  president 
.Tack  Kauffman  will  “eat  his  hat”  if  the  advertiser 
does  not  repeat  the  insert  this  year. 

The  ad  in  new’spapers  with  22  million  circulation 
November  3  featured  regional  recipes  and  two  5c-off 
coupon.s. 

The  Bureau  commissioned  Pieter  de  Kadt  Inc.  to 
conduct  a  survey  on  November  6-9  in  five  cities 
where  it  appeared. 

•  81%  of  the  respondents  (750)  remembered  see¬ 
ing  the  supplement;  45%  recalled  the  coupons  and  of 
the.se,  67%  used  or  planned  to  use  them. 

•  51  %  kept  at  least  part  of  the  insert. 

•  23%  .saved  coupon.s/recipes. 

•  13%  showed  it  to  others. 

•  28%  saw  the  cookbook  offer. 

•  18%  wrote  or  planned  to  write  for  it. 

Leonard  Brock,  Hunt-Wesson  district  manager  at 

Fresno,  Calif.,  said  the  largest  regional  chain  sold 
more  Hunt  merchandise  during  this  promotion  than 
in  any  other  promotion  in  the  last  year. 

Jack  France,  H-W,  representative,  Orlando,  Fla. 
reported  that  Certified  Co-Op  sold  out,  and  A&P  is 
“pushing  Hunt-Wesson  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.” 


3  subsidiary  firms 
put  into  one  company 

MILWAUKEE 

The  Journal  Company  and 
three  of  its  subsidiaries  have  or¬ 
ganized  Tempo  Communications 
Inc.,  a  graphic  arts  corporation. 

John  B.  Harris,  president  of 
Gugler  Lithographic  Co.,  be¬ 
comes  president  of  Tempo  which 
will  include  Gugler,  with  two 
plants  in  Milwaukee;  Edwards 
Sr.  Deutsch  Lithogrraphing  Co., 
Cicero,  Ill.,  and  Norway  Gravure 
Co..  Norway,  Mich. 

Perry  Printing  Co.  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Wis.,  is  affiliated  with  TCI, 
as  the  new  company  will  be 
identified,  but  remains  a  sep¬ 
arate,  partially  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  Journal  Company. 

Harris  said,  that  TCI  sales  in 
1969,  exclusive  of  Perry  Print¬ 
ing,  were  projected  at  $20  mil¬ 
lion. 

Rep  appointed 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

Union  -  Star  has  appointed 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  as 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  it  is  announced  by  Owen 
E.  Landon  Jr.,  president  of 
MSC.  The  previous  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Union-Star  was 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 

• 

Ads  for  Alfa  Romeo 

The  advertising  campaign  in¬ 
troducing  the  1969  line  of  Alfa 
Romeo  1750  cars  breaks  this 
week  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Created  by  Alfa 
Romeo’s  new  agency,  Ross  Roy 
of  New  York,  the  black-and- 
white  ads  focus  attention  on  the 
three  new  Alfas. 
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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  torch 


Dog  writing  contest 
w  inners  announced 

The  Dog  Writers  Association 
Of  America  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  of  its  annual  writing  com¬ 
petitions.  Newspaper  winners 
are: 

Best  all-aroxmd  writing  job  in 
newspapers  of  150,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  more:  Lois  Meistrell, 
Long  Island  Press.  Honorable 
Mention:  Edna  Travinek,  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Under  150,000 
circulation:  Noreen  Gonce,  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun. 

^st  Column:  Blanche  Beiss- 
wenger.  Morning  Call,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.  Honorable  Mentions: 
Mrs.  Martin  (Ginny)  Funk, 
Herald  &  News,  Livermore, 
Calif.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Eagle,  Associated  Press  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Be.st  news  report:  Herm 
David  for  “The  Garden’s  Final 
Champ  Is  A  Dog”  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  Honorable 
Mentions:  John  Rendel  and 
Walter  Fletcher,  New  York 
Times. 

Best  single  feature  story': 
Walter  Fletcher,  New  York 
Times,  for  “Bark  From  Biblical 
Times  Heard  Again.”  Honorable 
Mentions:  Lewis  Sharpley, 

Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times;  and  John  Rendel,  New 
York  Times. 

Best  article  in  a  weekly  or 


semi-weekly:  Mary  Blair,  Co¬ 
vina  (Calif.)  Sentinel  for  “Ca¬ 
nine  Confined  To  Barracks  Af¬ 
ter  Nocturnal  AWOL  Stroll.” 

• 

APME  proceedings 
book  is  published 

The  1968  APME  Red  Book, 
detailing  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  and  its  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committee  re¬ 
ports,  has  been  mailed  to  APME 
members,  journalism  schools  and 
others. 

The  248-page  book  was  edited 
by  AP  General  Executive  Victor 
Hackler  from  convention  reports 
prepared  by  AP  Chiefs  of 
Bureau  Dan  Perkes,  Des 
Moines;  Austin  Bealmear,  Kan¬ 
sas  City;  Jim  Mangan,  New 
Orleans;  Tom  Dygard,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Bob  Johnson,  Dallas; 
John  R.  Starr,  Little  Rock  and 
Howard  Graves,  Albuquerque. 

• 

Prize  for  cartoon 

A  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
editorial  cartoon  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Overseas  Press 
Club  Awards  to  be  announced  in 
April.  The  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  News  are  do¬ 
nating  the  money.  The  OPC  will 
present  a  scroll  to  the  winner. 


,  Altoona  I 


Need  a  QUICK  test? 

YOU’RE  ON  THE  WAY 
IN  “TEST-TOWN.  PA.” 


Nowadays,  first  one  on 
the  market  gets  the 
most.  If  you  have  a  new 
product,  package  or  pro¬ 
gram,  better  test  it  fast 
—  but  sure  —  before 
launching  your  national 
ad  program. 

And  what  better  place 
for  a  quick  start  than  Altoona — handy,  compact, 
typical,  and  isolated  from  outside  market  influences 
— ^with  one  daily  newspaper  serving  as  the  buying 
guide  for  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5 
homes  in  a  market  area  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$5. 5-million  a  week! 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirtot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


P’s  and  Q’s 

Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  who  contributes  to  this  column  now  and  then, 
seems,  like  Hamlet,  to  consider  curiously  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“It’s  as  easy  as  A-B-C.  Or  is  it? 

“There’s  nothing  difficult  about  reciting  the  alphabet, 
but  just  try  writing  down  the  names  of  the  twenty-six 
letters.  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary 
names  only  twenty  of  them,  omitting  the  vowels  and 
the  consonant  q,  and  offers  a  number  of  alternative 
spellings,  thus:  bee  (be),  cee  (ce),  dee  (de),  ef  (eff), 
gee,  aitch,  jay,  kay,  el,  em,  en,  pee  (pe),  ar,  ess  (es), 
tee  (te),  vee  (ve),  double-u  (double-you) ,  ex,  wye 
(wy),  zee.  For  the  final  letter,  Webster  lists  also  the 
French  zed  and  the  archaic  izzard. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  Webster  does  not  give  these 
names  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bees,  the  Aitches,  or 
the  Esses.  Only  the  sound  of  the  letter  appears  there. 
To  find  how  the  name  of  the  letter  should  be  written 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  Webster  editors),  you  have  to 
guess  the  spelling  and  confirm  it  by  searching  in  the 
body  of  the  dictionary-. 

“Surely  (you  may  think)  all  this  has  been  straight¬ 
ened  out  in  Random  House,  the  newest  of  the  un¬ 
abridged  dictionaries.  It  hasn’t,  though.  The  Random 
House  treatment  is  random  indeed.  As  in  Webster,  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  given  in  each  instance,  but  the 
reader  must  hunt  for  the  name.  A  painstaking  search 
disclosed  only  eight  names — aitch,  em,  en,  ess,  tee,  ex, 
w>’e,  and  zee — plus  the  variations  zed  and  izzard.  Ran¬ 
dom  House  lists  vee  as  the  shape,  but  not  as  the  name 
of  the  letter,  and  gives  the  example  a  vee  neckline.  Al¬ 
though  pee  is  omitted,  the  dictionary  tells  us  that 
veepee  is  an  informal  name  for  a  vice-president, 
formed  from  the  initial  letters. 

“The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  also  lives  up  to  its 
name  in  this  respect,  being  concise  to  the  vanishing 
point.  It  gives  only  cee,  dee,  ache  (aitch),  em,  ess,  tee, 
and  zed.  All  that  we  gain  here  is  the  additional  confu¬ 
sion  of  ache,  the  Middle  English  and  Old  French  ver¬ 
sion  of  aitch.  This  spelling  would  be  unintelligible  to 
most  readers;  e.g.,  in  writing  that  the  London  Cockney 
often  drops  his  aches,  when  the  intended  meaning  is 
aijches. 

“The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Dictionary  spells  out  a  plural 
form  for  almost  all  the  letters,  including  the  vowels 
(aes,  ees,  ies,  oes,  ues),  leaving  it  to  the  reader’s  in¬ 
genuity  to  form  the  singular.  The  list  includes  a  real 
oddity — ques — but  avoids  two  straightforward  names 
and  substitutes  s’s  and  w's  for  esses  and  double-yous 
or  double-U’s.  In  the  Britannica  World  Language  edi¬ 
tion  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  however,  we  find  doubleyous 
(no  hyphen)  and  ess  (but  not  esses). 

“Professional  writers,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
consistent  authority,  follow  their  own  inclination  and 
often  do  a  much  better  job  than  the  dictionaries.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hedgepeth,  a  senior  editor  of  Look,  in  the  issue  of 
May  28,  1968,  wrote  that  a  girl  referred  to  President 
Johnson  as  ol’  El  Bee  Jay.  Kingsley  Amis,  the  British 
writer,  was  quoted  in  the  National  Review  of  Oct.  17, 
1967,  as  having  spelled  out  T.  S.  Eliot’s  surname  as 
ee  ell  eye  oh  tee. 

“Isn’t  it  time  that  the  lexicographers  began  to  dot 
their  eyes,  cross  their  tees,  and  mind  their  pees  and 
kews?” 
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The  1 7-member  family  of  Copley  Newspapers  joins  in  saluting  the  city  of  San 
Diego  on  her  anniversary  and  congratulates  her  for  the  pioneering  spirit  which 
has  persevered  for  two  centuries.  The  San  Diego  Union,  oldest  enterprise  in 
the  city,  is  humbly  proud  of  its  role  during  more  than  half  of  the  city’s  lifespan. 


It  pledges  to  chronicle  the  history  of 
the  future  as  it  has  the  history  of  the 
past  and  wishes  San  Diego  con¬ 
tinued  centuries  of  progress. 


Cojfkll  M«u>Spa}2MS 


.9 


’68  was  great! 

Our  best  year  ever. 
New  highs  in 
circulation, 
distributing  papers 
and  ad  revenue. 

m 


Grow  with  the  Sunday  Giant. 
Now  14,000,000  strong! 


The  growing’s 
still  great  in ’69! 

Ad  pages  on  order 

up  15%.  Now  15 
straight  quarters 
of  ad  gains! 


Grow  with  the  Sunday  Giant. 
Now  85  newspapers  strong! 


Bidder  with  youthful 
outlook  is  a  winner 


De  Kalb,  Ill. 

For  years  the  owners  of  the 
De  Kalb  Daily  Chronicle  had 
told  brokers  and  prospective 
buyers,  “we’re  not  interested”  in 
offers  for  the  newspaper. 

Then  came  a  bid  from  Haga- 
done  Newspapers,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Scripps  League  which  is 
based  in  California,  and  the 
families  that  owned  the  Chron¬ 
icle  for  60  years  accepted  it. 
Why? 

Announcing  the  sale  as  “a 
move  that  was  not  a  sudden 
one,”  the  Chronicle  explained: 

“The  one  factor  that  probably 
exerted  the  greatest  bearing  on 
the  decision  (to  sell)  was  the 
age  of  the  present  Chronicle 
management  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  youth  of  the  Hagadone 
New’spapers.  That,  coupled  with 
a  w'ide  recruiting  program  to 
secure  men  and  women  for  their 
organization  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  advanced  printing 
methods,  weighed  heavily  in  the 
decision.” 

Longtime  associates 

The  Greenaway  and  Raymond 
families  have  been  associated  in 
publishing  the  Chronicle  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

C.  Edward  Raymond,  who  was 
president  of  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been  with 
the  Chronicle  in  a  full  time  ca¬ 
pacity  since  February  1927. 
Previous  to  that  he  had  been 
active  as  a  carrier,  part  time 
worker  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  a  full  time  em¬ 
ployee  for  18  months  before  en¬ 
tering  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  earliest  record  on  the 
Chronicle  payroll  was  in  1919. 

Charles  F.  Raymond,  secretary 
treasurer  and  business  manager, 
came  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on 
years”  the  Chronicle  readers 


graduation  from  Northwestern 
University,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce.  His  tenure  with  the  firm 
has  been  since  September,  1933 
with  activities  primarily  in  the 
circulation,  advertising  and 
business  departments.  He  had 
previously  been  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  on  a  part  time  basis  as  early 
as  1926. 

Robert  F.  Greenaway,  editor 
and  vicepresident,  has  been  with 
the  Chronicle  both  before  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  nation 
during  World  War  II  and  im¬ 
mediately  following.  His  service 
the  the  Chronicle  dates  from 
June  1937. 

The  three  principals  of  the 
Chronicle  remain  as  consultants 
and  advisors  during  the  period 
of  transition. 

Hagadone  Newspapers,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Scripps  League,  operates 
10  other  daily  papers,  14  weekly 
newspapers  and  tw’o  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  The  Scripps  League  com¬ 
prises  a  total  of  31  daily  news¬ 
paper  members,  17  weeklies  and 
the  two  radio  stations.  Scripps 
League  affiliates  are  located  in 
13  states,  from  Hawaii  to  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scripps  League  is  E.  W.  Scripps 
of  Hillsborough,  Calif.,  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  is  J.  G.  Scripps 
of  Lopez,  Wash.  Hagadone 
Newspapers  is  a  separate  op¬ 
erating  division  headed  by 
Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president, 
of  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho. 

Leader  in  offset  field 

Hagadone  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  newspaper  con¬ 
versions  to  cold  type  production 
and  offset  printing  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  country. 

■“Hagadone  Newspapers  is  a 
youthful  organization  and  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  last  10 
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were  told.  “Its  executives  are 
all  young  men  who  have  worked 
up  through  the  ranks  of  their 
newspapers.” 

“It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
us  that  when  the  Greenaway  and 
Raymond  families  decided  to  sell 
the  Chronicle  that  they  chose 
our  company  to  succeed  them,” 
Hagadone  said.  “Our  extensive 
economic  studies  of  the  DeKalb 
region  make  us  extremely  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  area. 

“Under  our  company’s  policy 
the  publisher  of  the  Chronicle 
will  have  complete  local  auton¬ 
omy  and  all  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  will  be  his  own. 
We  provide  the  local  publisher 
with  consulting  services  at  his 
own  election.  However,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  organization  in 
the  training  and  selection  of 
personnel  will  be  at  his  disposal 
as  he  develops  the  Chronicle 
into  an  even  finer  newspaper.” 

John  McGaugh,  41,  publisher 
of  the  Garden  Island  on  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  for  the 
last  two  years,  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  DeKalb  Daily 
Chronicle.  McGaugh  previously 
was  with  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
Press  and  Hawaii  Press  News¬ 
papers  in  Honolulu. 

Successor  to  McGaugh  is 
Charles  Pettit,  30,  a  product  of 
the  company’s  management 
training  progrram.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Hagadone  Group,  Pettit 
had  been  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 

New  managing  editor  at 
Santa  Maria  will  be  William 
Shurtleff,  40,  former  city  editor. 

Another  new  appointment  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hagadone  was  that 
of  Bob  Kelley,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  member  at  Santa 
Maria,  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Daily  Herald  in  Moses  Lake, 
Washington. 

• 

Chronicle  moon  story 
on  local  store  mugs 

Houston 

Foley’s,  the  Federated  depart¬ 
ment  store  here,  decided  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Christmas  flight 
of  the  nation’s  astronauts.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  mugs  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  imprinted  with  the 
Christmas  Day  front  page  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  The  souvenir 
was  an  instant  success  and  sold 
out  within  a  week. 

Foley’s  said  it  chose  the  front 
page  of  the  Chronicle  because 
the  Chronicle  was  the  first  paper 
in  Houston  with  the  moon  ex¬ 
plorer  story.  The  Chronicle  also 
had  the  futuristic  front  page 
display  of  the  Apollo  capsule 
circling  the  moon  landscape.  The 
drawing  was  done  by  North 
American  Rockwell  and  was  so 
finely  detailed  it  looked  like  a 
photograph. 


Bids  go  higher 
for  German  daily 

Munich 

The  Federal  Government  in 
Bonn  is  flabberg^asted  by  the 
amount  of  bids  for  a  newspaper 
it  wants  to  sell.  West  German 
publishers  are  literally  queuing 
up  to  present  offers  for  the 
Saarbrucker  Zeitung  which  is  a 
prosperous  daily  with  165,000 
circulation. 

A  year  ago,  when  it  was  first 
decided  to  get  rid  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  minimize  the  charges 
that  it  had  been  turned  into  a 
propaganda  organ,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Government  enter¬ 
tained  a  bid  of  DM  17  million 
(about  £1.7  million).  The  most 
recent  offer  was  DM  26  million 
(£2.5  million). 

Most  of  the  bidders  to  date  are 
owners  of  newspaper  groups 
and  the  government  is  anxious 
to  avoid  making  a  sale  to  them 
because  it  is  concerned  with  the 
concentration  of  press  power. 

• 

Notes  from  the  past 
build  to  anniversary 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Reminding  its  readers  every 
day  that  1969  is  the  200th  birth¬ 
day  of  Wheeling,  the  Wheeling 
News-Register  publishes  daily  on 
the  front  page  a  box  about  tw’o 
inches  in  size  citing  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Cap¬ 
tioned  1769 — 1969  “Rediscover 
Wheeling,”  a  different  date  and 
corresponding  event  appears 
each  day.  For  example,  in  1807 
— The  first  newspaper  Reposi¬ 
tory  was  established. 

The  Intelligencer  and  Wheel¬ 
ing  News-Register  will  publish 
an  anniversary  edition  on  June 
10th. 

• 

Montana  daily  sold 

Dillon,  Mont. 

Sale  of  the  Dillon  Tribune- 
Examiner  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Samuel  E.  Burgess 
who  also  is  owner  of  the  Dicken¬ 
son,  (N.  Dak.)  Press.  The 
purchaser  is  William  Finefrock 
of  Lafayette,  California,  who 
until  recently  was  a  co-owner 
of  Autoweek.  The  consultant  in 
the  sale  was  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Anaheim,  California,  newspaper 
broker. 

CardinaPs  biographer 

Boston 

John  Henry  Cutler,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Duxbury  (Mass.) 
Clipper,  is  completing  a  candid 
profile-type  biography  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Cardinal  Cushing,  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  Hawthorn  Press. 
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BLUE-PENCIL  ■ 

YOUR  EXCESS  ■ 

OPERATING  ■ 

EXPENSES^!  ...by eliminating 

•  Production  delays 

•  Overruns 

•  Call-backs 

•  Unaccounted-fors 

•  Late  deliveries 

We’re  hard-nosed  about  the  cost  of 
newspaper  production.  Costs  are  too 
high — even  in  the  more  efficient  plants. 
In  the  typical  newspaper  plant,  they 
can  be  prohibitive. 

Most  operations  can  benefit  from  our  blue  pencil 
treatment  to  cut  waste,  especially  in  the  mailroom  area. 
We  take  your  product  from  folder  to  truck. 

Whatever  your  requirements,  we  supply  the  systems 
know-how  and  equipment  that  assures  maximum 
efficiency  at  minimum  cost. 

Send  tor  a  copy  of  "The  Systems  Approach  to  Efficient 
Newspaper  Production,"  or  phone  us  collect. 


WRAPPING 

EQUIPMENT 


CONTROL 


STACKERS 


MILGO/IDAB  serves  such  leading  newspapers  as  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution;  The  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler;  The  Chicago  Tribune;  The  Miami  Herald;  The 
Pittsburgh  Press;  The  Sacramento  Union;  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  and  The  Washington  Daily  News. 
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Champion  Spaik  Hug  Company  announces... 


Two  all-new  Car  Care 
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Champion's  Spring-Summer  Car  Care  Newspaper  Service  includes  this  attention-getting 
cover  page— timely  editorial  spreads— and  a  spread  of  suggested  Car  Care  retailer  ads 


Again  in  ’69— Champion  offers  newspapers  everything  they  need 
to  run  their  own  advertising-supported  Car  Care  supplements! 


More  than  800  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  — from  metropolitan  dailies  to  small¬ 
town  weeklies— made  use  of  Champion’s  1968 
Car  Care  Newspaper  Services.  These  papers 
averaged  over  9,000  lines,  most  of  which  was 
plus  business.  This  year,  Champion  offers  two 
all-new  Car  Care  Services.  And  both  again  fea¬ 
ture  a  unique  1000-line  supporting  advertise¬ 
ment  from  Champion. 

Champion’s  Car  Care  Services  include  a  fully 
implemented  twelve-page  proof  book.  It  features 
six  pages  of  illustrated,  authoritative  articles 
covering  many  aspects  of  Car  Care  and  driving 
safety.  You  can  run  this  material  as  is,  have  your 
staff  modify  it  to  suit  your  readers,  or  substitute 
original  articles  on  Car  Care.  It’s  up  to  you! 


Ready-to-run  ads.  The  Service  proof  book  also 
includes  a  number  of  Car  Care  retailer  ads— all 
set  to  go.  Show  these  professionally  prepared 
ads  to  your  retailers.  Help  them  visualize  how 
their  ads  will  look  in  your  supplement.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  the  ad  is  add  their  signature. 

Ad  helps.  You’ll  also  find  a  quantity  of  attention- 
getting  ad  elements,  logos  and  page  toppers 
designed  to  give  extra  punch  to  your  local  re¬ 
tailers’  personal  sales  messages.  Use  these  to 
help  "tailor”  ads  for  them. 

1000-line  Champion  paid  ad.  Every  paid  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  that  publishes  a  special  Car 
Care  supplement  of  at  least  8,000  total  lines 
(eight  tabloid  or  four  standard-size  pages) 
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e  newspaper  services  for ’69! 


Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  acclaim  Champion’s  Car  Care  Service. 
*  Here’s  what  they  say  about  Champion’s  1968  offer: 


“We  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  with  you  and  publish¬ 
ing  this  ‘Plus  Business’ 
section.’* 

Ken  Carpenter, 
General  Advertising 
Department 
The  Cleveland  Press 


“We  were  very  pleased  with  the  inter¬ 
esting  editorial  and  advertising  in 
this  section.’’ 

W.  W.  Meyer, 
Advertising  Director 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

"In  our  case,  the  supplement  turned 
out  to  be  a  ‘Champion.’  We  realized 
S70  plus  inches  of  local  advertising 
in  addition  to  your  attractive  1000- 
line  national  ad.’’ 

C.  A.  Bishop, 
Advertising  Manager 
The  Times-Leader— Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 


“Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
publish  and  develop  such  a  meaning¬ 
ful  and  timely  section.’’ 

Jack  Koller,  General  Advertising 
Department,  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
—The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


“We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  you  on  this  very 
sound  idea.  In  all  we  carried  11,018 
lines  of  retail  advertising  and  5,275 
of  national.” 

Edward  F.  Hudson, 
National  Advertising  Manager 
The  Telegram— Toronto,  Canada 


“A  good  portion  of  this  section  is  of 
advertising  that  we  do  not  acquire 
on  a  regular  basis  ...  so  for  the 
most  part  we  consider  this  section 
‘plus  business’.” 

Bill  Osborne, 
Advertising  Manager 
Southwest  Daily  Times— Liberal,  Kansas 


“In  addition  to  your  Champion  ad, 
we  sold  a  total  of  9,100  local  lines 
of  tie-in  advertising  from  38  different 
businesses.” 

Bill  Edwards, 
Advertising  Department 
Linton  Daily  Cilizen—Indiana 


“We  were  able  to  develop  consider¬ 
able  local  support  for  this  initial  effort 
of  Car  Care.” 

Paul  J.  Ward, 
Advertising  Sales  Manager 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 

“We  are  very  happy  with  the  end 
results  of  our  32-page  tab  as  we 
think  we  give  the  reader  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  section,  which  in  turn  takes 
good  care  of  the 
advertiser.” 


Harry  J.  Young, 
Advertising  Director 
Chronicle-Tribune 
Marion,  Indiana 


CHAMPION 


starting  with  a  cover  design  and  containing  at 
least  25%  Car  Care  editorial  matter,  is  eligible 
to  run  a  1000-line  Champion  advertisement.  And 
you  will  receive  payment  for  it  at  your  national 
daily  or  Sunday  R.O.P.  gross  line  rate.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  and  repro  materials  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Champion’s  Newspaper  Service. 

Use  Champion’s  Car  Care  Service  now  —  and 
again  this  fall.  New  for  1969— every  paid  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  can  pub¬ 
lish  a  Spring-Summer  supplement  with  its 
Champion  ad  offer,  and  run  a  totally  different 
supplement  and  Champion  ad  again  this  fall  or 
winter.  Metro  Newspaper  Service  subscribers 
will  receive  sample  copies  of  Champion’s 
Spring-Summer  Car  Care  Newspaper  Service 
with  their  regular  April  shipments.  Any  other 
paper  desiring  the  Service  can  obtain  the  com¬ 
plete  kit  by  mailing  the  coupon  at  right. 


Champion 

Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio  43601 


UAII  Tfl  metro  associated  services,  INC. 

ItIAIL  I  U.  MadlMK  Avanua 

Naw  York,  Naw  York  10016 
AltonUon;  Joaaph  A.  Bamtiain 

Please  send  me  the  free  Champion  "Car  Caro  Newspaper  Service." 

We  print  Letterpress  □  Offset  □.  We  will  need  (number) - 

extra  copies  of  the  proof  book  and  the  following: 

□  Mats  or  □  Copy  Prints  of  EDITORIAL  PHOTOS 

n  Mats  or  □  Repro  Proofs  of  ALL  AD  ELEMENTS  and  the  COVER 

□  WE  CAN  QUALIFY  for  the  1000-line  ad  as  per  ground  rules 
set  forth  in  your  presentation.  BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  IT 

in  our  service  package.  □  SORRY,  WE  CAN'T  QUALIFY  for  the 
ad,  but  we  stilt  want  the  service  as  checked  above. 

3NED _ TITLE _ 

PAID  CIRCULATION 
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Anti -crime  reward 
program  bolstered 

By  William  C.  Tremblay 


Detroit 

Private  industry  and  labor 
unions  are  offering  rewards  in 
increasing  numbers  through  the 
Detroit  News  “Secret  Witness” 
prog^m  in  an  effort  to  solve 
crimes  against  their  employes. 

Such  reward  offers  total  $53,- 
000,  The  program  is  entering  ite 
third  year. 

This  amount  is  in  addition  to 
the  $100,000  w’hich  the  News  has 
pledged  to  encourage  citizens  to 
give  greater  support  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  police  investigators. 

The  industry-labor  rewards 
include  offers  posted  by  two 
union  groups,  three  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  two  beer  distribution 
firms  and  a  supermarket  chain. 

Several  other  requests  that 
rewards  be  administered  by  the 
newspaper  are  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  all  reward  cases,  informa¬ 
tion  is  channeled  to  police 
through  a  “Secret  Witness”  let¬ 
ter  to  the  News  or  a  telephone 
call  to  the  Reward  Desk  “hot 
line.”  Tipsters  are  instructed  in 


a  special  coupon  which  appears 
in  the  newspaper  to  sign  their 
letters  with  a  six-digit  number, 
then  tear  off  and  keep  a  comer 
of  the  last  page  baring  the 
same  number. 

However,  many  informants  do 
identify  themselves  to  the  News 
with  the  understanding  that 
their  names  will  never  be  re¬ 
vealed,  even  to  police.  This 
promise  has  been  kept. 

Rewards  actually  paid  now  to¬ 
tal  $17,500.  Five  cases  are 
awaiting  trial  in  which  rewards 
totaling  $19,000  would  be  paid 
upon  conviction. 

In  its  first  two  years,  the  re¬ 
ward  program  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  solving  four 
murders.  Two  long-sought  ban¬ 
dits  also  were  arrested  and  con¬ 
victed  as  the  direct  result  of 
“Secret  Witness”  tips.  Both 
were  captured  within  36  hours 
after  rewards  were  offered. 

The  News  has  offered  $500  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
anyone  robbing  one  of  its  car¬ 
rier  boys.  One  robbery  reward 


has  been  paid,  and  nine  others 
have  been  recommended  by  the 
paper  and  are  awaiting  review 
by  the  citizens  committee  which 
approves  payments. 

• 

Reilly  Bird  merged 
into  Grey  Advertising 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  and 
Reilly  Bird  Associates  (Detroit) 
have  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  merger  of  the  latter  into  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Grey  Agency. 
Effective  date  contingent  upon 
legal  closings. 

The  accounts  and  key  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Bird  Agency  will 
become  a  part  of  the  Grey  opera¬ 
tion  in  Detroit.  Accounts  handled 
by  the  Bird  Agency  include  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Hughes- 
Hatcher-Suffrin,  Rose  Jewelers, 
and  Tempco.  Billings  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Detroit  office  of  Grey, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York,  presently  handles  Ford 
Corporate,  the  Ford  Car  Service 
Clinics,  Ford  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  radio  station  WXYZ. 

Reilly  Bird  Associates  w'as 
formed  by  Reilly  Bird  in  1951. 
Bird  was  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  and  previous  to  that 
held  advertising  positions  with 
Montgomery  Ward,  Marshall 
Field  and  Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago. 


Stephen  Kelly  heads  | 
magazine  association 

Stephen  E.  Kelly  bee  "mes 
president  of  the  Magazine  .‘ub-  i 
lishers  Association  March  17.  ' 
He  succeeds  John  K.  Herbert 
who  is  retiring  after  serving  as 
president  of  the  association  for 
eight  years. 

Bayard  E.  Sawyer,  chairman 
of  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  “in  Mr.  Kelly 
our  industry  has  acquired  a 
magazine  career  publisher  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  affairs  of  our  as¬ 
sociation.” 

Herbert  went  to  MPA  from 
broadcasting  and  newspapers. 

During  his  25-year  career  in 
the  publishing  industry,  Kelly 
has  been  an  executive  of  Time 
Inc.,  McCall  Corp.,  and  Curtis 
Publishing  Co. 

• 

Splittorf  at  Harvard 

C.  Richard  Splittorf,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager,  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son- Walker  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  is  attending  the 
Advance  Management  Program 
conducted  by  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity’s  graduate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  The  13- 
week  course  began  February  9. 
The  tuition  of  $4,000  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  by  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  employer. 


ComputerlTOd  lypesettlr^ 
Makes  Happy  Krthday; 
Sa^Marvie: 

Dear  Marvie: 

For  last  year’s  birthday,  my  son  asked  for  a 
newspaper.  We  got  one  at  a  bargain.  This 
year  he  wants  a  computerized  typesetting 
system  and  another  linecasting  machine. 

Which  would  you  suggest?  We  don’t  want 
to  spoil  him. 

John  P.  Flipton,  Sr. 

Dear  JP: 

The  PDP-8  typesetting  system.  It’s  less 
expensive,  will  make  his  linecasting 
machines  more  efficient,  and  he  won’t 
get  his  hands  dirty  on  it. 

Dear  Marvie: 

My  girlfriend’s  father  has  finally  talked  me 
into  coming  down  to  see  his  computerized 
typesetting  system  knock  out  a  display  page. 

I’ve  heard  that  takes  1\'2  hours,  and  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  get  bored.  What  do  you  suggest 
I  bring  along  to  keep  busy? 

Restive 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1969 


Dear  Restive: 

Bring  along  a  cigarette.  It’ll  take 
7  minutes. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Over  the  next  two  years  we’re  planning 

to  gradually  convert  from  hot  metal  to 

photocomp.  Will  the  PDP-8  typesetting 

system  go  along  with  the  change? 

T-i  c  c*  L  J  Sighted 

Dear  Far  Sighted: 

It  will.  And  if  you  ever  change  your  mind, 
it’ll  go  back  to  hot  metal  in  5  seconds. 

Marvie  ivill  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Moss.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 
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How  to  grow 
prize  zinnias 
with  a 

greasy  thumb. 


Others  are  giving  older  stations  a  facelift  by  the 
addition  of  trees  and  borders  of  greenery  and 
flowers. 

We’re  glad  Humble  can  help  keep  America 
green. 

Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  more  for  our  neighbors. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 

HUMBLE 

Oil  &  Refining  Company  -Where  you  get  aU  the  extras. 


He  didn’t  plan  it  that  way,  but  Humble  dealer 
Walter  Johnson  in  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
ended  up  a  prize  gardener. 

Humble’s  landscaping  program  gave  him  the 
idea.  He  invested  in  some  flower  seeds  and  a 
little  spade  and  trowel  work  between  waiting 
on  customers. 

Next  thing  he  knew,  the  ladies  from  the  West 
Trenton  Garden  Club  were  handing  him  an 
award. 

Naturally,  we  don’t  expect  all  our  dealers  to 
win  awards,  but  lots  of  them  are  participating  in 
our  beautification  program.  Many  are  helping 
new  stations  to  fit  gracefully  into  the  local  scene. 


GOES  URBANITE* 

PRESS  UNITS  ARE 

“ON  EDITION” 


Proof  that  you  con  depend  on  a  GOSS 
URBANITE'  to  produce  full  color,  meet  dead¬ 
lines,  and  give  you  ultimate  flexibility. 

•  64  pages  broadsheet  and  up  to  96  pages 
tabloid  at  speeds  up  to  40,000  papers  per 
hour. 

•  Centralized  controls  at  console. 

•  Audio  and  visual  safety  signal  system. 

•  Four  section  product  capability  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  upper  former  as  shown  in  the 
photo. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  the  versatility  and 
features  available,  let  us  make  arrangements  for 
you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GOSS 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Progressively 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

The  famous  and  staidly  conservative  Arkansan 
Democrat  has  revamped  its  editorial  page. 

The  changes  add  up  to  a  vast  improv’ement  in  eye- 
appeal  and  readability. 

liobert  S.  McCord,  new  editorial-page  editor,  sent 
the  tearsheets.  Little  Rock  has  208,000  population. 
The  Democrat  has  81,000  p.m.  and  96,000  Sundays. 

‘‘Our  editorial  policy  is  conservative,  but  we  like 
to  think  we  are  progressive  about  it,”  Mr.  McCord 
wrote. 

That’s  an  apt  description  of  the  new  page.  Pro¬ 
gressively  conservative. 

The  old  page  (upper  left)  was  tight  unto  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Heads  and  bodies  were  shoehorned  into  the 
constricted  columns. 

A  little  thing,  but  the  simple  circumstance  of  in¬ 
denting  all  heads  six  points  on  the  left  would  have 
let  in  some  breathing  room.  This  would  have  pulled 
the  heads  away  from  the  column  rules. 

Kickers  and  main  heads  both  were  flush  left.  This 
lack  of  indent  on  the  main  heads  destroyed  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  effect  of  kicker  combinations. 

Heads  on  the  four  editorials  were  14  point.  A  lead 
editorial  with  a  one-line  14-point  head?  That’s  what 
it  was. 

Chunks  of  boldface  body  spattered  the  page  with 
mud  here  and  there. 

‘‘The  new  editor  of  the  Democrat,  Marcus  George, 
who  assumed  control  of  the  paper  in  Januarj’  of  1968, 
decided  to  make  his  first  major  changes  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,”  Mr.  McCord  said. 

‘‘I  was  one  of  his  first  ones,  joining  the  staff  in 
March  as  editor  of  the  page.  With  Jon  Kennedy,  our 


conservative 


cartoonist  and  art  director,  we  re-styled  the  page 
both  as  to  desigpi  and  content.” 

The  new  look’s  in  upper  right.  Sinking  column 
rules  and  cutoffs  opened  the  page  to  a  refreshing 
breath  of  Arkansas  sunlight.  The  head  on  the  lead 
editorial  was  raised  all  the  w’ay  up  to  24  point.  The 
head  on  the  other  editorial  still  is  14  point. 

Then  of  course,  the  Democrat  w’ent  to  the  all-down 
head  style. 

Some  other  changes  in  minute  detail,  which  is 
whfere  you  make  your  points:  The  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  feature  was  called  Our  Readers’  Views.  It  be¬ 
came  Sound  Off.  Heads  on  the  letters  were  a  tiny  one 
line  in  10  point  Roman.  They  went  to  two  lines  of 
14-point  italic. 

Kickers  in  the  old  page  were  caps  and  lower  case, 
underlined.  In  the  new  page  they  are  caps,  without 
underline. 

You  may  remember  that  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  experimented  with  its  kickers.  It 
had  been  using  underlines,  then  dropped  them.  After 
considerable  looking-at,  the  Press-Enterprise  restored 
the  underlines.  That’s  the  w-ay  to  solve  the  problem 
— try  ’em  both  ways. 

Use  of  all-cap  kickers  here  contradicts  the  all-down 
style  elsewhere  in  the  page.  That’s  no  crime,  of 
course. 

Perhaps  it  was  felt  the  kickers  came  up  too  small 
in  lower  case.  The  Dallas  Times-Herald  solved  that, 
when  it  went  to  up  and  down  kickers,  by  raising  the 
size  of  the  kickers  one  notch. 

The  Democrat  plans  to  go  to  all-down  heads  and  to 
sunken  column  rules  throughout  the  paper. 

Yes,  progressively  conservative. 
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The  No.1  Text- Display  Phototypesetter 


The  versatile  713-10  TEXTMASTER®  outsells  all  other  makes 
put  together. 

Publishers,  commercial  and  in-plant  printers,  typographers, 
book  and  periodical  production  managements  all  are  learning 
to  distinguish  between  exaggerated  claims  and  actual  capabili¬ 
ties.  When  a  company  invests  in  phototypesetting  equipment,  it 
wants  to  know  precisely  how  the  equipment  will  perform,  in¬ 
stalled  and  running  in  its  plant. 

No  other  phototypesetter  in  or  around  its  price  class  can  match 
the  713-10's  production  speed  in  straight  galley,  complex  dis¬ 
play.  or  complete  page  composition.  Every  713-10  user  is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  production  output  of  at  least  40  standard  newspaper 
lines  a  minute.  In  bookwork,  the  713-10's  net  photo-imaging 
speed  of  25  characters  per  second  adds  up  to  45.000  ems 
an  hour. 

No  ether  make  in  or  around  its  price  class  can  match  the  713- 
10's  automatic  font-mixing  power.  A  single  713-10  photo¬ 
matrix  drum  holds  8  distinct  96-character  typefaces.  Each  of 
these  master  typefaces  can  be  set  in  any  8  selected  sizes,  from 
5  to  36  points,  because  the  713-10  holds  8  different  sizing 
lenses  at  a  time.  That's  a  total  of  64  fonts,  all  automatically  mix- 
able  by  tape  control,  at  all  times,  without  manual  changing  of 
matrices  and  lenses. 

Also,  with  a  7 1 3- 1 0  TEXTMASTER  you  get  a  full  range  of  auto¬ 
matic  typographic  functions  and  systems  compatibility.  Its 
photoelectric  reader  accepts  6-.  7-,  or  8-level  paper  tape  from 
any  keyboard  or  computer,  and  there  is  optional  magnetic-tape 
drive. 

Photon  provides  thorough,  tuition-free  training  of  your  person¬ 
nel  at  Photon's  Technical  School.  Photon  backs  up  every  713-10 
operation  with  a  task  force  of  application  engineers  and  a  watch- 


guard  customer-service  department,  to  make  sure  that  you  get 
every  bit  of  capability  out  of  your  phototypesetting  system. 

Special  note.  If  you  depend  on  keyboarded  tape,  you  can  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  tape  output  with 
KEYC0MP^“  10  tape- perforating  keyboards.  They  match  the 
versatility  of  the  713-10  perfectly,  function  for  function.  Indi¬ 


vidual.  off-the-typewriter  push-buttons  automatically  code 
changes  in  typographic  function — typeface,  size,  line  length, 
leading,  etc.  No  more  looking  up  and  typing  multi-stroke  func¬ 
tion  codes.  Now,  it's  pure  copy  typing,  and  more  of  it. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  Photon  representative  in  your  area,  or 
write  us  for  fully  descriptive  literature. 

PHOTON.  INC.,  355  Middlesex  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887. 
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Tatarian  tells 
of  challenges 
in  journalism 

San  Francisco 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  told 
student  members  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  that  he  knows  of  no 
field  of  activity  where  they 
render  more  important  service 
to  fellow  citizens  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  journalism. 

“And  that,  after  all,  is  what 
it  is  all  about,”  he  said  in  de¬ 
livering  the  first  John  (Sky) 
Dunlap  Memorial  address  here 
February  8. 

This  will  be  an  annual  tribute 
to  Dunlap,  former  United  Press 
staffer,  newspaper  publisher, 
E&P  correspondent  in  Southern 
California,  and  head  of  Pacific 
Clipping  Ser\’ice  at  Santa  Ana. 
He  died  Noveml)er  lii,  19^8. 

Annual  Sessions 

R.  D.  (Ron)  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  student  gathering. 
Tatarian  was  introduced  by 
Tom  R.  Hennion,  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance -Register,  chairman  of  the 
CNPA  Newspaper  Recruitment, 
Education  and  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  presenting  Mrs.  Velma 
Dunlap,  it  was  announced  that 
the  widow  of  the  journalism  ed¬ 
ucation  representative  on  Hen- 
nion’s  committee  had  given 


MEMORIAL  EVENT — Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of  UPl,  center,  is 
flanked  by  R.  D.  (Ron)  Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  left,  and  Tom  R.  Hennion,  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- Register, 
right,  as  John  (Sky)  Dunlap  Memorial  Lecture  series  is  launched 
at  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 


three  plaques  for  student  news- 
pa|)ers  in  further  tribute  to  her 
husband. 

Tatarian  analyzed  problems  in 
presenting  the  opportunities 
journalism  provides  youth,  first 
pointing  out  that  during  the 
past  two  or  three  decades  scien¬ 
tists  have  overcome  the  tyranny 
of  earthly  giavity  and  crossed 
into  the  first  suburb  of  space. 

This  scientific  explosion  brings 
growing  responsibilities  for 
journalists  in  bridging  the  gaps 
lietween  scientific  and  non-scien- 
tific  worlds,  he  declared. 

“No  problem  facing  this 
country  is  more  important  than 
the  problem  of  race,”  he  said  in 
listing  this  as  the  root  cause  of 
the.  national  disunity  that  in 
effect  drove  President  Lyndon 
John.son  from  office. 

“This  race  problem  will  be 
your  future  preoccupation  at 
home  as  reporters,  editors  or 
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commentators,”  said  Tatarian, 
who  graduated  from  Fresno 
State  College,  where  he  had 
pondered  what  his  own  involve¬ 
ment  might  lie  “as  a  student  of 
journalism,  at  a  meeting  like 
this.” 

Other  issues  facing  the  journ¬ 
alism  student,  he  said,  are  the 
financing  of  cities,  a  new  role 
for  federal  government,  and  the 
mounting  need  for  preventing 
strikes  in  industries  vital  to  the 
general  welfare. 

• 

Signed  editorial 
bill  is  defeated 

Helena,  .Mont. 

Senate  Bill  314  requiring  that 
newspaper  editorials  be  signed 
and  providing  for  notification  of 
political  candidates  and  organi¬ 
zations  criticized  in  editorials 
and  requiring  opportunity  for 
rebuttal  was  killed  by  the  Senate 
February  4. 

The  Senate  accepted  its  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee’s  “do  not 
pass”  recommendation  which 
Montana  newspapers  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  defended. 


Fort  Benning’s 
Bayonet  is  tops 

Columbus,  Ga. 

The  “finest  civilian  enterjirise 
letterpress  newspaper  in  the 
Continental  Army  Command  for 
1968”  was  Fort  Henning’s  post 
newspaper.  The  Bayonet,  Army 
spokesmen  announced  recently. 

The  26-year-old  publication, 
published  by  the  Columbus 
Ledger  Enquirer  Newspapers, 
received  that  accolade  as  it  won 
first  place  in  the  CON.VRC 
Newspaper  Award  competition 
against  30  other  newspapei  s  in 
the  United  States. 

Awards  for  excellence  are  not 
new  for  the  Bayonet.  It  won  the 
first  Department  of  Defense 
Newspaper  Award  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Press  Service  in 
1953.  It  won  the  Armed  Forces 
Press  Service  award  for  merit 
in  1951,  and  the  “top  rating” 
award  from  that  Department  of 
Defense  agency  in  competition 
against  all  service  newspapers 
around  the  world  in  1950  after 
a  “critical  review  of  all  such 
publications”  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Other  awards  came 
through  the  years. 

The  Bayonet  will  be  the 
CONARC  entry  in  the  De|)art- 
ment  of  Army  Worldwide  com¬ 
petition. 

Going  to  press  for  its  first 
edition  on  Sept.  17,  1942,  the 
Bayonet  was  founded  by  then- 
Capt.  Maynard  R.  Ashworth  at 
Fort  Benning  when  he  was 
asked  by  Brig.  Gen.  Scott  Ful¬ 
ton  if  he  “could  find  some  way 
of  publishing  a  newspaper  for 
Fort  Benning.” 

Ashworth,  now  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger  -  Enquirer  Newspapers, 
found  the  way. 


Denver 

The  Colorado  Graphic,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  by 
Bannock  Publications  Inc.,  came 
out  February  19,  as  a  controlled 
circulation  newspaper  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  more  than  320,000 
households  in  the  Denver  area. 

Bannock  Publications  is  an 
associate  corporation  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Society  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Register  System 
of  Newspapers,  which  includes 
the  National  Register  and  26 
church  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

William  Slevin  is  managing 
editor  and  Robert  W.  Keim  is 
advertising  director  of  the 
Graphic.  Frank  Schiro  will  be 


New  Colorado  weekly 
stresses  positive  news 


editor  and  general  manager. 

“The  Graphic,”  Schiro  said, 
“will  be  a  specialized  publica¬ 
tion.  Its  news  and  feature  con¬ 
tent  has  been  carefully  selected 
to  serve  the  household  in  its 
everyday  life.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  food,  shelter,  clothing,  recre¬ 
ation,  health,  education,  welfare 
and  worship. 

“We  will  not  be  concerned  | 
about  crime  news  nor  general 
new’s,  except  as  such  news  af*  I 
fects  the  areas  mentioned.  We 
hope  to  interest  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  from  kiddies  to  retirees,  with 
concentration  on  the  adult  side. 

A  basic  concern  will  be  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  positive  element-  of 
community  life.” 
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JAMES  J.  CASTLES,  a  Home 
News  employe  for  the  pest  30 
years,  has  been  named  treasurer 
of  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Company  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  company  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper.  Castles,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Melicent  Perkins,  joined 
the  company  in  1939  as  head 
bookkeeper. 

e  e  * 

Jarbo  Gordon  —  from  Ihe 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
IJnion  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Ilrudenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  re¬ 
placing  Kent  Chetlain,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  e  * 

Stephen  A.  Glasser,  a  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  News  and  Glouces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Daily  Times  report¬ 
er — now  information  services 
coordinator  for  the  Practising 
Law  Institute,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  PowDERLY,  director  of 
advertising  sales  for  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers — retired  af¬ 
ter  45  years  with  the  company. 

•  *  « 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  a  former 
Connecticut  newspaperman  — 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


Wallace  Sprague 
On  Whitney  board 

Wallace  A.  Sprague,  former 
assistant  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine  and  president  of  Bo- 
water  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Whitney 
Communications  Inc. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president, 
said  that  Sprague,  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Interior  Design  di¬ 
vision  of  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions,  will  supervise  the  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine.  Art  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  when  Whitney  completes  its 
purchase  of  this  property  later 
this  month.  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations  owns  Parade  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
published  in  Paris. 

• 

Terry  Turner,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  reporter — now 
coordinator,  public  information, 
for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  Washington.  He 
has  been  working  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Subcommittee  on  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Gruver  —  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Port 
Clinton  (O.)  Daily  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  Gillespie,  who 
went  to  the  Delphos  (0.)  Herald 
as  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Fritz  Dalrymple,  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers  for  18  years, 
has  joined  the  KendaXlville 

(Ind.)  News-Sun  as  business 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Ahlers  —  named  news 
editor  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.) 
Mail,  succeeding  Dan  Jones 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  Her¬ 
ald,  Ahlers  comes  to  Stayton 

from  Ames,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
in  graduate  work  at  Iowa  State 
University. 


Can  we  exchange  views,  in  con¬ 
fidence  ? 

A  discussion  which  entails  no  ob¬ 
ligation  may  help  you  to  decide 
whether  to  sell  while  market 
values  are  high. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  INLAND  MEETINGS 

George  Cooper  will  be  available  for  a  chat  at  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  Hotel — 
just  east  of  the  Drake — phone  Superior  7-8500 

Allen  Kander— George  J.  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
270  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  Phone  (212)  687-3727 


WHAT  IS  MY 

NEWSPAPER 

WORTH? 


Dale  Freeman 


City  editor  moves  up 
to  managing  editor 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Dale  Freeman  will  become 
managing  editor  of  Springfield 
Newspapers  on  March  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  W.  Johnson,  who  will 
l)e  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
special  projects. 

Freeman  moves  up  from  the 
position  of  city  editor  of  the 
Leader  and  Press,  the  afternoon 
edition.  He  has  been  with  the 
newspapers  since  1949  when  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism. 

Robert  R.  Franson,  also  a 
1949  Missouri  graduate,  will 
succeed  Freeman  as  city  editor. 
Don  Mahnken  moves  up  to  city 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  from  the  post  of 
sports  editor,  and  Doyle  Hilton 
to  night  editor. 

• 

Harold  R.  Lifvendahl — pro¬ 
moted  ito  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  moving  from  retail 
sales  manager  of  Chicago’s 
American. 

*  «  * 

Theodore  Ducha  —  promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  George  Owens.  New  as¬ 
sistant  CM  is  Stanley  J. 
Barnshaw. 

«  «  * 

John  P.  Martin — named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  at 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  He  succeeds  Victor  R. 
Vance,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Don  Boyett,  43-year-old  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Globe- 
Times,  will  bwome  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  and  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Beaumont  about  March 
1. 
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Business  manager 
for  Florida  paper 

Harry  J.  Powell,  49,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York  by  Mark 
Ferree,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  business  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  in  Hollywood  by  G.  W.  Mc¬ 
Call,  publisher  of  file  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler. 

Powell  joined  the  Sun-Tattler 
in  1960,  and  in  1962  was  named 
retail  advertising  manager.  He 
has  been  advertising  director 
since  1966.  Powell  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Nor¬ 
wood  (Ohio)  News  and  Enter¬ 
prise  in  1937. 

*  *  * 

Phil  McCracken  —  from 
news  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union,  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Gerald  L 
Warren,  now  deputy  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  President  Nixon. 
Ellsworth  Zahm,  former  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  succeeds 
McCracken. 

*  «  * 

Robert  Lebo  —  from  editor. 
Pacific  Beach  (Calif.)  Sentinel, 
to  copy  reader,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

William  Prager,  columnist 
for  the  Windsor  Star  —  elected 
president  of  the  press  gallery  of 
the  Ontario  legislature. 

*  •  * 

Frank  B.  Leslie,  managing 
director  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Review  —  president  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Provincial  Dailies  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

George  Lederer,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  baseball  writer  — 
named  director  of  promotions 
and  public  relations  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Angels  in  Anaheim. 

*  •  • 

Chris  Fruitrich,  who  joined 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian 
last  year — to  sports  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jim  Kadyk. 

*  *  * 

Marv  Bloom,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dubois  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express — saluted  as  Man-of- 
the-Year  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Jonathan  von  Ranson,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  Presque 
Isle  (Me.)  Star  Herald — to  sim¬ 
ilar  post.  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News,  replacing  John 
Atticks,  who  resigned. 
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McKnight  is  elected 
i  to  dual  ASNE  post 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
m  jB  server,  is  the  new  secretary  of 

JB  9  the  American  Society  of  News- 

fj  In  an  election  by  mail  ballot, 

the  board  of  directors  unani- 
!'W  mously  chose  McKnight  to  com- 

iS^||H||H|l|||||tf[A  plete  the  term  of  office  vacated 

by  Creed  C.  Black,  former  execu- 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 

McKnight  continues  in  his  po- 
sition  as  treasurer  of  the  So- 
w  ciety.  New  officers  will  be  chosen 

HERB  WILLIS  OVIATT,  a  sports  by  the  board  during  the  society’s 
writer  for  The  Paper,  morning  April  meeting  in  Washington, 
daily  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been 
chosen  Wisconsin's  Handicapped 
Person  of  the  Year.  Known  to 
sports  fans  as  Herb  Willis,  Oviatt 
will  be  honored  March  14  by  Gov. 

Warren  P.  Knowles  and  his  com¬ 
mittee.  Herb,  a  polio  victim,  has 
worked  from  a  wheelchair  for  22 
years. 

Charles  F.  J.  Morse,  chief  of 
the  Hartford  Courant's  legisla¬ 
tive  bureau  and  State  Capitol 
reporter  —  elected  president  of 
the  Laurel  Club,  organization  of 
legislative  and  political  news¬ 
men  in  the  Connecticut  capital. 


Editor  takes  $32,000 
job  with  Rockefeller 

James  D.  Cannon  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  senior  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine  to  take  a 
$32,000-a-year  job  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  special  assistant  to  New 
York  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Cannon,  a  native  of  Alabama 
who  has  worked  for  Newsweek 
since  1956,  will  be  responsible 
for  inter-govemmental  relations 
and  liaison  with  the  New  York 
State  delegation  in  Congre.ss. 


Richard  B.  Leggitt  —  ap¬ 
pointed  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Regional  executive  for 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Glenn  A.  Stephens  named  to 
succeed  him  as  UPI  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Chattanooga.  John 
F.  Hussey  resigned  to  take  a 
position  in  Washington  as  news 
secretary  to  Sen.  Ernest  F. 
Hollings,  D-S.  C. 


ARTHUR  GORDON  is  now  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing 
machinery  and  saw  manufacturer. 
He  has  been  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  1966.  He  joined  the 
Hoe  company  in  1955  after  nine 
years  with  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers. 

Robert  H.  Feldkamp,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  W  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  the  past 
three  years  —  named  news  sec¬ 
retary  to  U.  S.  Senator  William 
B.  Saxbe  (R-Ohio),  at  $20,000 
a  year. 


Darvin  Hastings — from  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Kans.)  Daily  Report¬ 
er — to  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
Citizen. 


Joseph  W.  Mooney,  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  and  Springfield  Sunday 
Republican,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers.  Mooney,  a 
native  New  Yorker,  was  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  in  the 
New’house  group. 


Bob  Xhomas,  automotive  edi-  crat  for  the  last  10  years,  has 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  been  named  editor  of  the  travel 
has  been  named  director  of  pub-  page  and  an  assistant  Sunday 
lie  relations  of  the  Ontario  Mo-  editor.  He  succeeds  Joseph  A. 
tor  Speedway.  JOST,  who  had  been  travel  editor 

*  *  *  for  11  years  and  a  Globe-Dem- 

Lou  Antosh,  formerly  of  the  ocrat  staff  member  for  47  years. 

Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  *  *  * 

Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Harry  Rape  has  been  named 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  editorial  editor  for  WJXT, 

a  reporter.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  succeeds 

Martin  Dyckman  who  resigned 
Desmond  Ryan  —  from  the  to  become  Tallahassee  Bureau 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  the  chief  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  report-  Times.  Rape  has  worked  for  the 
er.  Tampa  Tribune  and  Miami 

*  *  *  Herald. 

John  Hopkins  —  from  the 

Delawa/re  County  Times  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Joseph  Dunphy  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  editorial  clerk  to  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Inquirer. 


S.  John  Siam — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Kenneth  L.  Newbury, 
who  resigned  to  become  account 
executive  at  Bridgeport  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 


Don  C.  Becker  —  named  as 
manager  of  the  Caribbean  di¬ 
vision  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  with  headquarters  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  He  replaces 
James  R.  Whelan,  resigned. 


Charles  W.  DeRose,  son  of 
Charles  N.  DeRose,  publisher, 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Mass. — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Harold  L.  Clark — appointed 
advertising  manager,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jeremiah  R.  Morissey,  re¬ 
tired. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Roger  E.  Sylvester,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
since  1950— promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


In  the  communications  industry,  this 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  crackpot 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
And,  if  it  isn't  that,  it  could  be  a  charge 
of  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
about  it?  Consider  an  F.mployers  Special 
Kxcess  Insurance  Policy.  Just  decide  on 
the  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept.  B,  F.MPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  I II 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta, 
.14  Peachtree,  N.E. 


Stephen  Pogust  —  from  re¬ 
write  to  Trenton  Bureau  Chief 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Bill  Sidlinger,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kans.)  News  —  named 
district  editor  in  charge  of  the 

Southwest  Kansas  news  page  in  J.  Wayne  Powell  has  been  ap- 
Sunday  editions.  pointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 

*  *  *  dent  (R.  M,  Frost)  of  the  Beau- 

Harold  Willis,  an  associate  monf  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
editor  of  the  High  Plains  Jour-  Journal;  not  assistant  to  the 
wol  at  Dodge  City,  Kans.  —  publisher  as  reported  in  E&P, 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Feb.  28.  The  publisher  is  the 
Dodge  City  Daily  Globe.  Enterprise  Company. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  22,  1969 
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W.  A.  While  Foundation  Reporter  in  state  job 
salutes  Hub  Meyer  Jr.  Harrisburg 

Lawrence,  Kans.  Donald  R.  Kohr,  former  re- 
Herbert  A.  (Hub)  Meyer  Jr.,  porter  for  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis- 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  In-  ptitch  and  staff  member  of  the 
dependence  Daily  Reporter,  re-  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
ceived  the  William  Allen  White  named  director  of  public  rela- 
Foundation’s  state  award  for  tions  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
journalistic  merit  here  Febru-  Department  of  Community  Af- 
ary  10.  He  is  the  15th  Kansas  fairs  at  $11,500^  a  year, 
editor  to  be  so  honored. 

Meyer,  a  1936  graduate  of  the  Patricia  Ryan,  daughter  of 
University  of  Kansas,  has  been  race  horse  trainer  Jim  Ryan 
associated  with  the  Reporter  appointed  associate  editor  of 
since  1940  when  his  late  father  Sports  Illustrated.  ^ 
purchased  it  from  Oscar 

Stauffer  of  Topeka.  He  was  ad-  Robert  F.  Jones,  a  former  re- 
vertising  manager  of  the  paper  porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
from  1940  to  1950  and  succeeded  nel.^  has  joined  the  writing  staff 
his  father  as  publisher  in  1950.  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of  •  *  * 

the  Lawrence  Journal  -  World,  Mervin  Hy.man,  sports  editor 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  of  tbe  Englewood  (N.J.)  Press- 
foundation’s  trustees  during  the  Journal  from  1934-1936  —  now 
annual  meeting.  chief  of  research  for  Sports  II- 

Dean  Warren  Agee  reported  lustrated. 
a  total  enrollment  of  353  under-  ♦  ♦  * 

graduate  and  gpraduate  students  Tom  SCHMiDT,  formerly  city 

in  the  school  of  journalism  and  editor  of  the  Delaware  County 
said  it  is  hoped  a  Ph.  D.  degree  Times,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  joined 
program  may  soon  be  added.  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as 
«  «  «  desk  assistant. 

Arlie  W.  Schardt,  former  *  *  * 

correspondent  for  UPI  and  Mil-  Philip  B.  Schaeffer,  former 
waukee  Sentinel  —  to  chief  of  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
correspondents  for  Sports  Ulus-  Inquirer,  has  been  named  Di- 
trated,  succeeding  the  late  Earl  rector  of  Communications  at 
E.  Burton. _ Temple  University. _ 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  BOOSTED  —  Announcing  another  $35,000  in 
scholarship  funds  for  newspaper  carriers  were,  seated,  from  left: 
Duard  LeGrand,  Birmingham  Post-Herald  editor;  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.,  Birmingham  News  publisher;  and  Dr.  Robert  Henry, 
Birmingham-Southern  College  president.  Standing  are  Russell  Love 
and  Richard  Lott,  both  of  Birmingham,  winners  of  the  first  two 
scholarships. 

Newspapers  add 
$35,000  to  fund 
for  scholarships 

Birmingham,  Ala.  **®"®*-  Goldstein 

The  Birmingham  News  (New-  Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circula- 
house)  and  Birmingham  Post-  tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  (Scripps-Howard)  have  Times,  has  been  named  “Man  of 
announced  a  $35,000  contribu-  the  Year”  by  Floyd  Gibbons 
tion  in  scholarship  funds  to  Post  No.  500,  Veterans  of  For- 
Birmingham-Southem  College  to  6*871  Wars.  Mr.  Goldstein  will 
provide  grants  to  newspaper  t>e  honored  at  the  organization’s 
carriers  of  the  two  papers.  annual  dinner  Sunday,  March 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  pub-  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 

lisher  of  the  New’s,  and  William  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  The 
Metz,  vicepresident  of  the  Post-  dinn6r  will  benefit  the  Brook- 
Herald,  said  this  latest  contribu-  Hospital  Center. 


carriers.  At  the  end  of  the  14- 
year  period,  the  papers  and  col¬ 
lege  will  review  the  scholarship 
program  to  on  changes,  if  any, 
to  be  made. 
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AVIATION 

aircraft  owners  and  pilots 
association  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre- 
sentiiig  150.000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington.  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

CIGARS 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 

CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION — A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817, 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA- 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo.  Calif.  90245:  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540:  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading;  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . * . COMPANY 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back- 
grourvd,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  90048.  Phono  (213)  651-2090. 

INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  homo- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance:  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR: 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603,  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 

• 

RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develo|>- 
ment,  natural  resources* development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton.  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


An  up-fo-fhe-minufe  guide  to 
major  news  sources  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  and  check 
news  and  feature  releases. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Motto  for  salesman: 
‘go  in  Mith  an  idea’ 


By  Stan  Finsness 
CAM,  Providence  Journal 

Verbalizing  the  act  of  selling 
advertising  has  always  been  a 
difficult  thing  —  for  sales  man¬ 
agers  in  meetings  and  training 
sessions  with  their  staffs,  and  a 
problem  for  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women  translating  their  train¬ 
ing  into  resultful  work. 

Some  of  the  instructions  w'e 
give  out  are  still  meaningful  and 
important,  but  likely  timeworn: 
see  a  lot  of  people.  Ask  them  to 
buy.  Prepare  copy,  make  layouts. 
Go  in  with  an  idea. 

This  isn’t  enough  today.  Not 
with  the  kind  of  professionalism 
we  see  coming  out  of  the  local 
radio  and  television  sales  staffs, 
the  outdoor  salesmen,  the  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  of  the  “Yellow 
Pages”  people. 

Walking  in  to  regular  and  es¬ 
tablished  accounts  with  a  smile 
and  a  notebook  can  still  work 
much  of  the  time,  but  your  sales¬ 
men  aren’t  going  to  walk  out 
with  the  bigger  ads  and  the 
longer  schedules  if  they  aren’t 
planning  their  calls,  preparing 
their  ideas,  presenting  them 
properly. 

Just  walking  in  on  new  ac¬ 
counts  without  really  knowing 
what  he’s  doing  can  tear  a  sales¬ 
man  apart  —  and  it  can  close 
the  account’s  newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  door  for  a  long  time,  because 
the  advertiser  has  by  then  made 
up  his  mind  NOT  to  buy. 

Smarter  and  tougher 

Advertisers  are  busier, 
smarter  tougher  to  get  to. 
They’ve  got  .smart  managers,  in¬ 
telligent  advertising  people, 
agency  account  men  who  are 
tough  buyers.  Regionalization  in 
chain  operations  makes  things 
tougher,  too.  In  many  instances, 
the  local  manager  can’t  make  a 
buying  decision.  “I  think  you’ve 
got  a  good  idea,  but  all  of  our 
promotion  planning  and  de¬ 
cisions  come  out  of  Hartford.” 
Or  New  York,  Boston,  Wa.shing- 
ton.  Some  of  this  is  to  bad.  be¬ 
cause  all  markets  are  different 
and  have  peculiarities  that  don’t 
fit  into  computerized  marketing. 
The  overall  advantages  of  cen¬ 
tralized  purchasing,  inventory 
control,  accounting  and  every¬ 
thing  else  apparently  outweigh 
the  disadvantages. 

But  back  to  verbalizing  the 
act  of  selling  for  today’s  needs. 
You  have  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  cu.stomer  —  his  strong 


and  Bulletin 

and  weak  points,  his  competi¬ 
tion,  his  market.  You  have  to  sell 
concepts,  not  ads.  You  have  to 
work  with  longrange  thinking, 
not  schedules. 

Account  analysis 

At  the  recent  Northeast  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  Harrison  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald  &  Sons  Classified  Service 
outlined  their  new  “Account  An¬ 
alysis  Program”  designed  to  help 
salespeople  do  a  more  intelligent 
and  more  effective  job.  It  breaks 
into  three  parts — 

“1.  The  Advertiser  Profile 
Sheet 

Every  business  firm,  like  every 
human  being,  is  different.  The 
first  step  is  to  recognize,  define 
and  describe  the  business  firm. 

“II.  The  Advertiser  Profile 
Analysis  Sheet 

Having  recognized,  defined 
and  described  the  business  firm, 
the  differences  in  the  firm  l)e- 
come  more  apparent.  And  those 
differences  carry  with  them  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  firm’s  customer. 
The  problem  now  is  to  isolate 
those  advantages. 

“III.  The  Advertising  Pro¬ 
gram  Development  Sheet 

Having  isolated  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  selling  advantages,  trans¬ 
late  this  into  an  advertising  con¬ 
cept  ...  a  simple,  basic  idea  that 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  customers.” 

The  “profile”  she  requires  the 
.salesman  to  specifically  describe 
the  firm’s  personality  by  an- 
sw'ering  questions  like  Is  the 
firm  well-know’n  in  the  commu¬ 
nity?  How  long  has  it  been  in 
business?  Are  the  employees 
competent,  courteous?  How 
w'ould  you  describe  the  firm’s 
“image”  in  the  community?  Is 
the  location  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  to  its  customers? 
Does  the  firm  have  a  slogan  or 
motto?  Is  it  well  known?  What 
is  it?  Does  the  firm  have  a  cor¬ 
porate  coloi  scheme?  Is  the  per¬ 
son  you  will  deal  with  in  this 
firm  more  receptive  to  facts  or 
ideas,  or  equally  so  to  both? 

The  advertiser's  product 

Then  the  questionnaire  gets 
into  the  adverti.ser’s  products  or 
services  —  Does  the  advertiser’s 
product  or  service  have  a  brand 
name  or  names?  Is  it  nationally 
advertised?  If  so,  in  what  me¬ 
dium  —  radio,  TV,  magazine. 


outdoor,  newspaper?  Does  the 
product  have  a  well-known  slo¬ 
gan  or  motto?  What  is  the  basic 
theme  of  that  advertising?  Do 
people  in  your  community  as¬ 
sociate  the  advertiser  closely 
with  the  product  or  service  he 
sells?  Are  trade-ins  accepted?  Is 
credit  extended?  Does  it  carry 
a  guarantee? 

The  second  half  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  “profile”  sheet  seeks  to 
define  the  market  —  Who  are 
the  advertiser’s  prime  pros¬ 
pects?  Is  the  advertiser  the  only 
source  of  his  product  or  service 
in  the  community?  Who  are  his 
competitors?  How’  would  you  say 
the  advertiser  ranks  with  these 
competitors  in  terms  of  sales? 
Do  his  competitors  have  some 
obvious  weaknesses  which  could 
be  used  to  the  advertiser’s  ad¬ 
vantage?  Is  his  business  grow¬ 
ing?  Is  he  presently  advertising 
in  your  newspaper?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent?  Does  he  use  other  media? 
What  percentage  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  is  spent  in  newspaper 
classified?  Does  he  carry  a  dis¬ 
play  ad  in  the  yellow  page  di¬ 
rectory?  What  would  you  esti¬ 
mate  he  spends  on  advertising 
annually?  What  percentage  of 
his  gross  sales  does  this  repre¬ 
sent?  Would  you  say  his  current 
advertising  is  organized  or  just 
hit  and  miss?  Where  does  he 
think  most  of  his  business 
comes  from? 

Part  2  in  the  analysis  con¬ 
sists  of  rating  advantages  and 
di.sadvantages  and  determining 
what  might  be  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  regarding  the  facts 
found  in  Part  1. 

Questions  to  be  aiisnered 

From  this  the  plan  goes  to 
Part  3,  “Advertising  Program 
Development”,  and  requires 
(forces,  maybe)  the  salesperson 
to  come  up  with  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  like  these:  What  are  one 
or  tw’o  of  the  biggest  advantages 
of  doinj^  business  with  this  firm? 
Are  these  really  advantages? 
Why?  Can  these  advantages  be 
proved  with  facts?  Are  they  ad¬ 
vantages  to  his  prime  prospects? 
Can  the  advantages  be  talked 
about  in  a  way  that  is  both 
simple  and  specific?  Can  the  ad¬ 
vantages  l)e  portrayed  visually 
through  the  use  of  pictures  and 
symbols?  As.suming  the  ad 
vantages  are  (1)  real,  (2)  can 
be  proved,  and  (3)  could  be 
made  the  basis  of  an  honest  and 
believable  advertising  program 
that  can  speak  of  the  advantages 
both  in  words  and  pictures,  what 
advertising  medium  can  best  be 
used  to  reach  the  advertiser’s 
prime  prospects? 

This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work. 
Haven’t  even  written  any  copy 
or  doodled  on  a  layout  yet.  But 
the  most  important  steps  in  sell¬ 
ing  have  already  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  salesman  HAD  to 


get  to  know  the  account  and  his 
problems  and  his  market.  Ir  do¬ 
ing  this,  he  had  already  gamed 
the  confidence  of  the  advertiser. 
Possibly  without  knowing  i1 ,  he 
has  also  convinced  himself  that 
he  can  solve  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  problems.  Providing  he 
know's  enough  about  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  timing,  size,  frequency, 
budgeting  and  planning,  the  rest 
of  the  job  should  be  relatively 
easy. 

The  next  step  is  to  adapt  the 
program  for  your  own  market, 
start  setting  up  target  accounts, 
refine  the  program  and  put  it  to 
work.  The  MacDonald  Service 
people  will  be  glad  to  help. 
Their  address  is  P.  O.  Box  225, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Journalism  center 
committee  named 

Washington 

Newbold  Noyes,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tru.stees  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center, 
announced  the  appointment  of 
five  members  of  the  admissions 
committee.  They  are :  H.  Eugene 
Goodwin,  School  of  Journalism, 
Pennsylvania  State  University; 
I.  William  Hill,  Washinpton 
Star;  Theodore  F.  Koop,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broa<icasting  System,  Wash¬ 
ington;  O.  W.  Riegel,  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  Lee  University,  and 
Thomas  N.  Schroth,  editor.  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Political  Research,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  committee  will  meet  in 
April  to  award  20  fellowships 
for  16  weeks  of  study  and  work 
in  Washington  beginning  in 
September.  Each  fellowship  car¬ 
ries  a  stipend  of  $2,000. 

Dayton  classified 
reaches  million  lines 

Dayton,  0. 

Classified  advertising  reached 
a  total  of  one  million  lines  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Dayton  Newspapers  in  1068. 
Robert  C.  Snyder,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers,  said  classi¬ 
fied  ads  in  the  morning  Jmirnnl 
Herald  and  evening  Sunday 
News  sell  more  than  $200  mil¬ 
lion  in  goods  and  services  each 
year.  Each  ad,  whether  two  lines 
or  a  full  page,  was  counted  as 
one  unit  in  computing  the  classi¬ 
fied  count  for  the  year. 

Ken  Harrington  has  l)een 
Dayton  Newspapers  classified  ad 
manager  since  1945. 

• 

Artist  joins  paper 

Washington 

Tod  Moore,  formerly  the  re¬ 
tail  art  director  at  Kal  and  Mer¬ 
rick  Advertising  in  Washington, 
D.C.  has  joined  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Washington 


Star. 
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Promote  more 
color  advertising 
in  your  newspaper 
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Exclusive  features, 
latest  data  on  linage, 
availability  and  growth, 
plus  color-accented  editorial 
features ...  an  outstanding 
editorial  environment  for 


your  1969  color  promotion. 
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Study  examines  role 
of  the  picture  editor 


By  Rick  Friedman 

This  is  the  second  of  a  two-  Other  newspapers  came  more 
part  article  on  a  Master’s  thesis  sporadically  with  certain  issues 
done  by  Don  Alan  Hail  in  par-  Hall  needed  missing  altogether. 
tial  fulfillment  of  the  require-  In  some  cases,  he  had  to  write 
ments  for  a  Master  of  Arts  de-  additional  letters  to  get  any 
gree  in  journalism  from  Indiana  papers  at  all. 

University.  The  thesis  dealt  with  About  half  of  those  he  ordered 
the  picture  editing  procedures  came  bundled  as  he  had  re- 
and  their  effects  on  American  quested.  He  did  not  begin  the 
daily  newspapers.  survey  of  the  papers  until  he 

had  at  least  four  editions  of  all 

Hall  felt  it  was  senseless  to  55  newspapers, 
send  questionnaires  to  picture  Hall  used  a  three-point  grad- 
editors  since  many  newspapers  jng  system  in  evaluating  the  pic- 
didn’t  have  picture  editors.  So  he  tures  published:  news  value  of 
mailed  the  questionaires  to  man-  the  subject;  the  action  or  de- 
aging  editors  of  the  55  news-  cisive  moment  captured  by  the 
papers  in  the  study.  In  the  few  photographer;  technical  and  ar- 
cases  where  no  managing  edi¬ 
tor  was  listed  in  the  E&P  Year¬ 
book,  the  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  editor  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

The  questionnaires  were 
mailed  July  5,  1966.  A  few  days 
after  the  July  16  deadline  stated 


DON  ALAN  HALL 

Picture  editing,  like  baseball,  is  a  game  of  inches 

all  three,  it  got  an  A ;  two,  it  got  editors  for  picture-page  produc-  may  assume  makes  assignment? 
a  B;  only  one,  a  C.  tion.  to  reporters)  and  the  person 

Hall  also  noted  what  size  each  Less  than  half  the  newspapers  responsible  for  photo  coverage.” 
picture  was  used  and  whether  it  in  the  study  had  picture  editors 
was  local  or  wire  service.  and  there  was  clearly  some  dis- 
According  to  Hall,  if  the  find-  agreement  among  managing  edi- 
ings  of  the  study  stressed  any  tors  surveyed  as  to  whether  pic- 

on  the  questionnaire  47  had  been  one  point  it  was  the  great  vari-  ture  editors  were  needed  or  de- 

returned — 119  from  the  sampling  ability  of  duties,  from  news- 
newspapers  (88  percent) ;  10  paper  to  newspaper,  that  per- 

(100  percent)  of  the  Best  10.  sons  in  the  same  nominal  posi-  members. 

Two  newspapers  were  in  both  tion  were  required  to  perform, 

groups.  The  Denver  Post’s  picture  edi- 

The  returns  totaled  85.5  per¬ 
cent.  Newark  (N. 

„  -  news  editor, 

Collected  Issues  reporters  and  picture  editor. 

To  ec|ualize  such  variables  as  Other  newspapers  had  picture 
news  ( at  least  on  the  national 
and  international  scale).  Hall 
decided  to  .study  five  con.secutive 


The  study  rated  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  as  right  behind  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  picture  editing  role, 
principally  in  the  placement  of 
pictures.  News  editors  had  a 
sirable  as  many  of  their  duties  strong  role  in  the  placement  of 
were  performed  by  other  staff  pictures  in  the  Best  10. 

The  chief  photogp-apher’s  main 
Hall  concluded  that  those  duty  on  the  papers  surveyed  was 
managing  editors  who  believed  supervision  of  the  darkroom  and 
tor  had  duties  handled  by  the  in  the  necessity  of  picture  edi-  scheduling  time  of  the  photog- 
"  J.)  Star-Ledger’s  tors  did  so  only  b^ause  they  raphers. 

managing  editor,  thought  word-oriented  editors  The  staff  photographer’s  only 
might  lack  competence  to  deal  contact  with  the  picture-editing 
with  pictures.  They  preferred  duties  was  in  writing  cutlines 
editors  who  did  more  than  the  combination  word  and  picture  and  just  a  small  percentage  of 
Denver  Post’s  picture  editor,  editors.  the  newspapers  had  them  doing 

and  some  picture  editors  had  Large  newspapers  were  more  that.  More  reporters  than 
issues  of  each  newspaper  in  the  fewer  picture  editing  duties  than  likely  to  have  picture  editors  photographers  wrote  cutlines, 
same  week — Jan.  10-14,  1966.  the  Star-Ledger’s  picture  editor,  than  small  newspapers  and  this  The  only  picture-editing  task 
He  wrote  to  circulation  depart-  Hall  defined  the  picture  edi-  trend  was  increasing.  The  man-  listed  in  the  study  that  did  not 
ments  of  each  of  the  55  news-  tor  as  a  newspaper  staff  member  aging  editor  of  the  largest  news-  include  sharing  of  responsibility 
papers  and  asked  for  papers  of  who  performed  any  or  all  10  paper' without  a  picture  editor  at  some  of  the  newspapers  was 
the  same  edition  each  day  to  be  duties  involved  in  getting  photo-  indicated  that  he  believed  news-  the  supervision  of  the  dark 
bundled  and  sent  to  his  home  at  graphs  published:  sizing;  crop-  papers  could  do  a  better  job  of  room.  It  was  obviously  a  one- 
the  end  of  the  week.  No  mention  ping;  placement;  cutline  writ-  producing  and  presenting  pic-  man  job. 

was  made  of  why  he  wanted  ing;  picture  page  production;  tures  if  they  had  picture  editors.  Considerable  co-operation  or 
them.  Hall  enclosed  a  dollar  bill  planning  of  specific  coverage;  sharing  of  duties  was  found  in 

with  each  re<iuest  to  cover  the  scheduling  photographer’s  time;  Editor  many  of  the  other  picture-edit- 

cost  of  the  papers  and  handling,  giving  assignments  to  photog-  In  the  absence  of  a  picture  ing  duties.  The  highest  amount 
“From  my  experience  with  the  raphers;  supervising  the  dark-  editor,  the  city  editor  was  the  was  found  in  planning  of  specific 
55  circulation  departments,”  he  room;  buying  camera  and  equip-  most  likely  staffer  to  handle  pic-  photo  coverage, 
says,  “I  might  suggest  that  cir-  ment.  At  the  Waukegan  News-  tures,  particularly  in  the  area  of  One  significant  difference  be- 
culation,  as  well  as  picture  edit-  Sun,  Hall  had  been  responsible  planning  and  picture  assign-  tw'een  the  Best  10  and  the 
ing,  might  be  a  fruitful  field  of  for  seven  of  these  picture  editing  ments.  sample  newspapers  was  in  the 

study.  It  wouldn’t  be  much  of  duties.  “Planning  picture  coverage  changes  they  had  made  in  their 

an  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  Hall’s  study  showed  that  pic-  and  assigning  photographers  are  methods  of  handling  news  pic- 
had  more  difficulty  getting  the  ture  editors  on  the  Best  10  per-  instances  of  duties  that  combine  tures  in  the  past  five  years, 
papers  than  I  did  getting  the  formed  a  much  greater  percent-  the  picture  and  word  coverage  of  Only  one  of  the  Best  10  news- 
questionnaires  returned.”  age  of  the  total  picture  editing  a  newspaper,”  Hall  pointed  out.  papers  had  not  changed  its  pic- 

Some  newspapers  simply  sent  duties  than  did  picture  editors  “It  is  at  the  city  desk  that  re-  ture  handling  methods  in  the 

him  what  apparently  was  a  on  papers  from  the  sampling.  porters  and  photographers  come  last  five  years.  In  the  same 
dollar’s  worth  of  subscriptions —  The  picture  editor’s  most  together.  If  the  functions  of  the  period,  picture  handling  methods 
which  would  have  been  fine,  ex-  common  duty  was  the  produc-  city  editor  do  not  include  plan-  of  36  percent  of  the  papers  in 

cept  a  few  forgot  to  discontinue,  tion  of  picture  pages.  All  nine  ning  picture  coverage  and  as-  the  sampling  had  gone  un- 

Stacks  of  Rochester  (N.Y.)  of  the  Best  10  with  picture  edi-  signing  photographers,  there  changed. 

Times-Unions  &nd  Denver  Posts  tors  (one  of  the  nine  didn’t  have  must  be  good  communications  be-  Camera  equipment  had 
grew'  into  March  and  April.  a  picture  editor)  utilized  those  tween  the  city  editor  (whom  we  {Continued  on  page  44) 


The  Sta-Hi  Master  Former  300  is  perfectly  capable  of  operating  automatically  all  by  itself. 
Yet  it's  perfectly  willing  to  let  you  operate  it  manually  any  time  you  want. 


Built-in  choice  makes  the  new  Sta-Hi  MF-300  the  most  versatile  mat  processing  system 
available.  It’s  specifically  designed  for  the  stereotyper  who  wishes  manual  as  well  as 
automatic  controls.  For  most  operations  the  proven  consistent,  time-saving,  full  automatic 
control  of  the  Sta-Hi  MF-300  does  the  job.  But  when  the  operator  wants  complete 
control  over  the  processing  operation,  he  has  it.  By  pulling  the  selector  lever  he  can 
vary  the  degree  of  vacuum  from  one  mat  to  another.  Separate  thermostat  controls 
for  base  and  vacuum  chamber  are  conveniently  mounted  for  ease  of  operation. 

The  Sta-Hi  Master  Former  300  gives  you  total  control.  At  last.  A  machine  with  humility. 
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Sunday  tabloid 
in  Australia 
named  Newsda) 


Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


chan^red,  too,  in  the  same  period, 
at  about  the  same  rate  on  the 
Best  10  newspapers  as  on  all 
newspapers.  Five  of  the  Best  10 
and  49  percent  of  all  newspapers 
in  the  population  studied  had 
much  better  equipped  photog¬ 
raphy  staffs  than  they  did  five 
years  before.  Biggest  change 
was  from  large  cameras  to 
35mm. 

Managing  editors  believed  the 
general  use  of  the  35mm  camera 
had  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  news  photo  and  pictorial  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers. 

Newspapers  were  using  more 
picture  stories  and  picture  series 
than  in  previous  years,  the  study 
revealed. 

On  sizing,  there  was  found  to 
be  no  correlation  between  the 
presence  of  picture  editors  on 
the  staff  and  the  percentage  of 
all  pictures  published  large. 

Best  10  newspapers  had  three 
times  more  good  pictures  by 
staff  photographers  published 


Even  though  the  pictorial  out¬ 
put  on  the  Best  10  was  decidedly 
different  from  the  larger  sample. 
Hall  found  no  evidence  that 
photographers  on  the  Best  10 
were  any  more  talented  than 
those  employed  by  the  other 
newspapers  “although  we  might 
assume  there  is  some  difference.” 
He  also  found  little  evidence 
that  the  inclusion  of  picture  edi¬ 
tors  on  newspaper  staffs  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  pictures  produced. 

Hall  claimed  it  was  “those 
human  factors  that  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  quantify  in  a  broad  sur¬ 
vey  such  as  this  one”  which 
made  the  Best  10  outstanding 
picture  newspapers.  “It  is  likely 
that  there  is  a  tradition  of  pic¬ 
torial  excellence  involved  with 
each  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Best  10.” 

He  added  that  the  Best  10 
could  have  easily  been  enlarged 
to  the  Best  20  for  there  were 
at  l6ast  two  newspapers  in 
sampling  not  in  the  Best  10 
which  deserved  to  be  in  it. 

More  Research 

Hall  felt  additional  research 


know  they  are  working  for  one 
of  the  best  pictorial  newspapers 
in  the  country?  And  do  editors 
and  photographers  on  other 
newspapers  do  poorly  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  tradition  of 
high  pictorial  quality  from  their 
newspapers?” 

He  suggested  further  study  in 
the  attitudes  of  news  editors  to¬ 
ward  pictures  and  what  the  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  combining 
words  and  pictures  on  the 
printed  pages  think  of  the  value 
of  pictures. 

Our  personal  conclusions  after 
reading  Hall’s  study  are  that 
just  as  good  editors  make  good 
newspapers  good  pictorially-ori- 
ented  editors  make  good  pictorial 
newspapers. 

For  any  newspaper  consider¬ 
ing  improving  its  photo  cover¬ 
age,  the  thrust  starts  not  at  the 
bottom  with  the  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  but  at  the  top  with  man¬ 
agement  who  influence  policy 
and  pride. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

• 

Typographic  trophy 
winners  announced 


Melbo'rne 

Victoria’s  new  Sunday  riews- 
paper,  to  be  launched  soon,  will 
be  named  Newsday  and  it  will  be 
in  tabloid  format,  as  is  its  w  eek- 
day  namesake  published  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

David  Syme  &  Co.  Ltd.  has 
retained  Tim  Hewat,  40-year- 
old  Australian,  to  be  editor  of 
the  paper.  He  has  been  asswiate 
editor  of  the  Daily  Express  in 
London  during  a  20-year  career 
in  journalism  there. 

Newsday  w'ill  be  packed  with 
exclusive  pictures  “secured  by 
special  arrangements  at  home 
and  abroad,”  the  publishers  an¬ 
nounced.  For  the  time  being  the 
contents  of  the  paper  are  l)eing 
kept  secret  because  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  Newsday  will 
run  into  competition  from  the 
start.  The  Herald  &  Weekly 
Times  Ltd.  has  appointed  John 


three  columns  or  larger  on  front 
and  section  pages  than  did 
“average”  newspapers.  But 
there  was  no  strong  relationship 
between  the  presence  of  picture 
editors  and  good,  large  local 
pictures. 


was  needed  to  measure  the  “tra¬ 
dition  of  quality”  of  good  pic¬ 
torial  newspapers  such  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  He  asked: 
“Does  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
produce  a  better  pictorial  output 
because  all  staff  members  there 
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Morgan,  features  editor  of  the 
Sun  News-Pictorial,  to  be  editor 
of  a  planned  Sunday  paper. 

Dedicated  to  the  prosperity  of 
Australia  and  Victoria,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Newsday  will  “oppose 
anyone  who  tries  unfairly  to 
stand  in  their  way,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stated.  “It  will  support 
all  moves  toward  a  fuller  life 
for  the  people  of  Victoria.” 

• 

Jules  Dubois  essay 
nominations  open 

The  Inter  American  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  announced  that  nomi¬ 
nations  are  open  for  the  lAPA- 
Jules  Dubois  Award,  which  will 
be  griven  to  the  author  of  the  Irest 
article  on  “freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  right  of  the  peoples  in  the 
face  of  any  totalitarian  attempt 
to  limit  or  destroy  it”  published 
betw’een  January  1  and  August 
16,  1969,  the  third  anniversary 
Mr.  Dubois’  death  in  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

The  award  will  consist  of 
$500  and  a  diploma  extended  by 
the  Inter  American  Press  .As¬ 
sociation.  The  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  lAPA’s  XXV 
Annual  Assembly  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  in  October. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to 
Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  667 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10021,  before  August  25. 
Each  entry  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  five  tear-sheets  or  clip¬ 
pings  of  the  work  nominated  and 
a  brief  biography  and  photo  of 
the  candidate. 

Only  articles  published  in 
new'spapers  or  magazines  of  the 
Americas  will  be  considered. 
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Winners  in  the  first  annual 
Edmund  C.  Arnold  Awards  com¬ 
petition  in  newspaper  typogra¬ 
phy  w’ere  announced  this  week. 

Trophies  will  go  to  the  Suffolk 
Sun,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Deerfield  (Ill.)  Villager,  both 
founded  in  1966. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services,  sponsor  of  the  Arnold 
Aw'ards. 

Second  place  in  the  daily  di¬ 
vision  went  to  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  and 
third  place  to  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald.  Hon¬ 
orable  mentions  went  to  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily 
News  and  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 

In  the  weekly  division,  second 
place  was  w'on  by  the  Jenkin- 
town  (Pa.)  Times  Chronicle  and 
third  place  by  the  Columbia 
(Ky.)  Statesman,  with  honor¬ 
able  mentions  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Post,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
Seymour  (Wis.)  Press  and  Lake 
Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Fellowships  open 

Applications  for  Columbia 
University’s  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Program  for  the  1969- 
70  academic  year  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  April  1,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  T.  Baker, 
acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Appli¬ 
cants  will  be  interviewed  in  New' 
York  or  other  locations  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  selection  committee 
and  fellowship  wdnners  will  be 
announced  by  June  1. 
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our  citizens.  Each  year  more  than  $300  million  and  women  in  advertising  are  helping  get  some- 

dollars  worth  of  advertising  is  donated  ...  to  help  thing  done. .  .about  the  crisis  in  our  cities. .  .about 

government  agencies  and  public  service  organiza-  broadening  opportunities  for  our  youth  .  .  .  about 
lions  to  get  things  done.  finding  meaningful  jobs  for  the  hardcore  unem- 

The  Advertising  Council  consists  of  peo-  ployed  . . .  about  expanding  the  role  of  business  in 

pie  who  work  in  business,  broadcasting,  publishing  our  social  and  economic  problems . . .  about  uniting 

...in  advertising  agencies  and  media.  Through  the  our  people  and  strengthening  our  nation . .  .about 

Council,  they  give  their  money,  talent,  their  time  what  each  of  us  as  an  individual  can  and  must  do 

and  space  in  newspapers,  magazines,  business  to  help  solve  today’s  most  pressing  problems, 
publications,  company  publications,  radio,  televi-  For  free  illustrated  brochure,  write  to 

sion,  transit  and  outdoor. . , to  support  the  critical  Advertising  Council,  25  West  45th  Street, 
needs  of  our  country.  New  York  City  1003G. 

advertising  contributed  for  the  public  good 
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The  Peace  Corps  needs  it.  The  JOBS  program  needs  it. 
And  gets  it.  And  gets  it. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  The  National  Alliance  of 

Peace  Corps,  free  advertising,  Businessmen's  drive  for 

donated  by  media  and  business  employing  the  hardcore  unemployed 

through  The  Advertising  Council,  is  being  supported  by  a  national 

helped  interest  more  than  advertising  campaign  through 

250,000  Americans  in  applying  The  Advertising  Council, 

for  Peace  Corps  service.  Again,  the  entire  campaign 

has  been  donated  free  by  media 
and  business  in  the 
public  interest. 


Colleges  and  universities 
need  it.  And  get  it. 

Donated  by  media  and 
business  for  the  public  good. 

Through  The  Advertising  Council, 
in  behalf  of  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education. 

Last  year  this  free 
advertising  helped  raise 
$1.3  billion  in  contributions 
to  colleges  and  universities. 


CIRCULATION 

Dime -a- copy  papers 
increase  to  1,589 


Almost  half  of  the  1300  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  survey  raised 
their  circulation  prices  —  single 
copy,  home  delivery,  or  both  — 
last  year. 

In  1967,  ANPA  said,  538 
papers  reported  increases;  in 
1968  there  were  626  on  the  “up” 
list. 

The  net  result  in  the  single 
copy  price  tabulation  was  a  gain 
in  the  total  of  lOf  papers  to 
1,589  —  or  85.7%  of  all  English 
and  foreign-language  dailies  in 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Bahamas, 
Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands  and  West  Indies. 

As  of  the  end  of  1968  only 
three  newspapers  —  two  in 
Illinois  and  one  in  Ohio  —  re¬ 
tained  the  3r  price  tag.  No  longer 
does  the  ANPA  list  show  any 
1^  or  2<  papers.  And  the 
number  charging  5<  has  dwin¬ 
dled  from  1,000  in  1958  to  139 
now.  Nine  papers  have  gone  to 
15<  a  copy  and  three  to  20^. 

Fourteen  dailies  began  1969 
with  6^  prices,  65  at  7f,  22  at 
8<  and  6  at  9^. 

In  the  Sunday  listing,  ANPA 
added  a  column  for  50^  per  copy 
and  there  was  one  entry,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  New  York  Times. 
The  most  popular  prices  were: 
lOr  (104),  15«  (160),  20<  (161) 
and  25^  (101).  There  were  still 
eight  Sunday  editions  priced  at 
5f. 

More  for  carriers 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  referring 
to  data  gathered  by  the  Detroit 
News,  said  there  is  a  “definite 
trend”  to  increasing  not  only 
the  amount  of  carrier  profit  but 
the  percent  of  the  total  retail 
price  that  goes  to  carriers  as 
weekly  home  delivery  rates  in¬ 
crease. 

In  the  survey  report  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  carrier  profit  ranging 
from  22%  to  49%  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  billing.  Adult  route 
carriers  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent  earn  almost 
half  of  the  40<‘  a  week  price  in 
evening  delivery. 

High  on  the  list  was  the 


between  August  1966  and  De¬ 
cember  1968  and  of  these  9  had 
increased  the  percent  of  the 
home  delivered  price  given  to  the 
carrier  as  profit.  In  December 
1966  the  average  weekly  price 
to  subscribers  was  41.9(i  which 
had  increased  to  46.6(^  by  August 
68.  Carriers’  weekly  profit  went 
from  an  average  of  12.3<i  to 
13.3^  or  from  29.6%  of  the  total 
to  29.7%.  Nine  of  the  24  listed 
give  30%  or  more  of  the  retail 
price  to  the  carrier  as  profit. 

In  a  similar  study  of  19  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  average  retail 
price  went  from  23<?  to  2o<i  and 
carrier  profit  from  5.63^  to  6< 
a  copy,  the  average  remaining 
at  24%  of  the  retail  Sunday 
price. 

“The  consideration  being  given 
carrier  earnings  is  not  entirely 
reflected  in  the  figures  since 
some  newspapers  have  set  up 
variable  rates  to  reward  boys  of 
longer  service  and  experience 
and  others  are  granting  periodic 
service  award  bonuses  for  non¬ 
complaint  delivery  these  costs 
being  considered  when  new  rates 
or  profit  are  determined,”  CMA 
pointed  out. 

“Pressure  for  more  profit  for 
carriers  has  come  about  not  only 
from  the  generally  more  difficult 
job  of  carrier  recruitment  but 
because  of  recognition  of  the 
added  work  of  greater  daily 
page  size  and  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  requirement 
that  carriers  insert  preprinted 
advertising  supplements.  Some 
newspapers  are  now  allowing  a 
lower  wholesale  rate,  usually 
one-half  cent  per  copy  lower,  on 
days  when  boys  are  required 
to  insert  extra  sections.  Tra¬ 
ditionally  the  profit  on  the  single 
Sunday  copy  has  always  been 
greater  than  for  single  weekday 
profits  in  recognition  of  both  the 
greater  page  size  and  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  practice  of  Sunday 
boys  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
inserting  to  combine  comic,  mag¬ 
azine  and  advance  new  sections 
with  the  late  news  sections 
printed  Saturday  night.” 

*  «  * 

MONEY  IN  THE  BANK 

Ohio’s  newspaperboys  are 


man  as  senior  winner  in  the  17th 
annual  Glenn  L.  Cox  Newspaper 
boy  Achievement  competition  at 
the  annual  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  awards  banquet  Feb¬ 
ruary  14. 

Overmeyer  has  carried  Defi¬ 
ance  Crescent-News  newspapers 
for  three  years,  has  76  cus¬ 
tomers,  collects  promptly,  has 
earned  several  prizes  for  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  and  has  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  of  $519. 

Ryckman,  who  has  carried 
the  Mansfield  News  Journal,  for 
six  years,  has  built  his  route  to 
71  out  of  73  possible  subscribers. 
By  saving  60  percent  of  his  in¬ 
come,  he  has  accumulated  $1,200 
in  a  college  savings  account.  The 
other  40  percent  goes  for  per¬ 
sonal  activities,  sports,  hobbies, 
camping  and  equipment. 

*  *  * 

NO  BUBBLEGUM,  LADY! 

Pullman,  Wash. 

You  just  don’t  pay  for  your 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  with  bubblegum  and  get 
away  with  it  when  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  10-year  old  Glenn 
Terrell  III. 

The  incident  began  in  a  co-ed 
dormitory  on  the  Washington 
State  University  campus.  A 
student,  desirous  of  aiding  her 
education,  subscribed  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Then  came  col¬ 
lection  day. 

A  friend,  looking  in  the  mail¬ 
box,  called  to  the  co-ed,  saying 
“You  have  a  letter  from  the 
president  (Dr.  Glenn  Terrell, 
president  of  WSU).” 

“Are  you  kidding?”  she 
screamed. 

There  was  the  name  clearly  on 
the  envelope,  “Glenn  Terrell”. 
It  was  by  looking  inside  and  see¬ 
ing  that  she  was  billed  for  $2.30 
that  she  learned  that  her  carrier 
was  a  member  of  the  presidential 
family  and  lives  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Residence  on  campus. 

Having  heard  about  the  Pull¬ 
man-wide  campaign  to  do  some¬ 
thing  special  for  newspaperboys 
in  consideration  of  their  struggle 
against  Northwest  weather  dur¬ 
ing  January,  first  she  sorted  out 
the  money  for  the  bill,  then  she 
held  it  by  a  return  envelope 
until  she  could  get  some  gum  to 
treat  the  boy. 

Later,  with  her  mind  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  exmas,  she  dropped 
the  gum  in  the  envelope  and 
mailed  it  to  the  Glenn  Terrell 
home. 

Came  Saturday  morning  and  a 
phone  call. 


nickel  she  had  thought  she  had 
placed  in  the  envelope  b«  fore 
mailing  it. 

It  has  all  been  straightened 
out  and  once  again  Glenn  Terrell 
is  delivering  that  subscription  to 
Duncan  Dunn  dormitory. 

Glenn  has  been  raised  in  a 
family  tradition  that  newspapers 
are  well  worth  their  cost  and 
must  pay  their  way.  His  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  is  a  mid-west 
publisher. 

*  *  * 

A  LOYAL  READER 

To  reach  prospective  carrier 
boys,  the  Houston  Chronicle  de¬ 
vised  a  campaign  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  both  boys  and  their  par¬ 
ents  the  advantages  of  carrier 
experience. 

The  later  by  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  Robert  Holt,  with  a  flyer 
listing  the  business  skills  learned 
as  a  carrier,  was  sent  to  the 
homes  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  boys  in  Houston.  The  lists 
were  obtained  through  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools. 

The  response  was  tremendous, 
with  more  than  300  applications 
received  to  date.  But  even  the 
best-laid  promotion  plans  may 
go  awry,  as  Holt  learned  when 
he  received  a  reply  from  a  12- 
year-old  Lee  E.  Thompson. 

Printed  on  stationary  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  indignant,  berib- 
boned  black  kitten,  the  note 
read: 

“Let’s  get  this  straight. 

“1.  I  am  a  girl! 

“2.  I  am  already  a  carrier  of 
some  kind  (Hong  Kong  Flu) 

“3.  Next  time  please  consider 
to  look  at  the  middle  name  of 
the  person  if  given 

“4.  If  you  have  any  question 
please  call  me  at  MO  6-0980. 
I’m  always  happy  to  discuss  the 
many  ways  people  get  my  name 
mixed  up  with  a  boy’s  name! 

“Furthermore  I  don’t  think 
my  parents  are  interested  in 
seeing  their  daughter  become  a 
successful  Chronicle  Carrier. 

“Lee  Elizabeth  Thompson” 

Her  emphasis  was  not  lost  on 
Holt,  who  promptly  wrote  a 
letter  of  apology  promising  to 
check  names  more  carefully. 

“While  I  readily  understand 
your  parents’  reluctance  to  have 
their  daughter  become  a  success¬ 
ful  Chronicle  carrier,  would  they 
consider  a  career  as  a  society 
editor,  fine  arts  editor  or  food 
food  editor?  Or  maybe  even  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor? 

“Thanks  very  much  for  set- 


Omaha  World  -  Herald,  netting 
carriers  10^  of  the  25^  weekly 
bill  for  Monday-Friday  morning 
delivery.  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star  (e)  carriers  keep 
.224t  of  the  60d  collected  from 
the  customer. 

In  a  study  of  24  daily  news¬ 
papers,  17  had  increas^  price 
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proof  that  young  men  can  find 
helpful,  constructive  and  profit¬ 
able  things  to  do,  and  Rick 
Overmeyer,  14,  of  Defiance  and 
Stewart  D.  Ryckman,  16,  of 
Man.sfield  are  award-winning  ex¬ 
amples  of  this. 

(ivermeyer  was  honored  as 
junior  award  winner  and  Ryck- 


“This  is  Glenn  Terrell”  said  a 
firm  business-like  voice.  “Say,  I 
opened  an  envelope  from  you 
and  all  I  found  in  it  was  bubble¬ 
gum.” 

Red-faced,  the  co-ed  looked 
carefully  on  the  back  of  her 
dresser  and  found  the  two  dollar 
bills  and  the  quarter  and  the 


ting  us  straight.  I  know  you  are 
a  loyal  Chronicle  reader  and  I 
hope  we  can  remain  friends." 

The  reply  letter  bore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone: 

“Dear  Mr.  Holt: 

”Your  mistake  is  forgiven. 
Please  excuse  my  way  (of)  pub 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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North  American  Rockwell 
machines  make 
fabrics  for  most  of 
the  raincoats  and  blue  jeans 
in  the  U.S.A. 


And  for  the  growing  general 
aviation  market,  we  make  Sabrel 
It's  logged  more  hours  than 
all  other  tMJSiness  jets  combined 


We’re  the  world's  leading 
manufacturer  of  textile 
machinery,  including  Draper 
looms,  TMW  (Textile 
Machine  Works)  and 
Wildman  Jacquard  knitting 
machines.  We’ve  also 
produced  more  than  60,000 
military  and  general 
aviation  aircraft,  including 
our  Aero  Commander® 
line  and  more  than  300 
Sabreliner  jets. 

Few  companies  possess 
rai  the  technological  and 

Sabreliner.  scientific  know-how  of 
ibined  North  American  Rockwell. 


The  design,  engineering  and 
technical  skills  that  made  the 
Sabreliner  outstanding  in 
its  field  are,  today,  directed 
to  producing  even  more 
efficient  textile  machinery. 

By  drawing  on  this  vast 
technological  reserve  and 
applying  it  to  our  more 
than  1 00  product  lines,  as 
well  as  to  the  development 


of  new  products,  we’ll 
continue  to  manage  change. 
Instead  of  just  letting  it 
happen.  To  find  out  more 
about  us,  write  for  our 
1968  Annual  Report. 

North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation,  Corporate 
Public  Relations.  2300  East 
Imperial  Highway. 

El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 


North  American  Rockwell 

and  the  future  are  made  for  each  other 


Weeklies  enjoy 
circulation  gain 

Chicago 

Weekly  newspapers  showed 
healthy  circulation  increases 
during  1968  despite  a  decrease 
of  19  in  the  total  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  reporting  to  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 

Total  circulation  for  ABC 
weekly  members  in  1968  was  5,- 
438,539,  representing  an  increase 
of  63,619  over  the  previous  year. 

Total  circulation  of  the  410 
United  States  wreeklies  was  3,- 
287,668,  while  Canada’s  237 
weeklies  had  a  circulation  of  2,- 
145,871.  In  the  United  States, 
this  represented  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  22,831,  despite  a  de¬ 
crease  of  26  papers  reporting; 
Canada  showed  an  increase  of 
40,788  in  circulation  with  seven 
additional  papers  reporting. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year 
Quebec  showed  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  gains  with  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  53,497  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  papers. 

Michigan’s  17  ABC  weeklies 
increa.sed  their  circulation  by 
44,808  to  show  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  gain  with  New  York  also 
noting  a  gain  of  39,882  despite 
a  loss  of  five  ABC  weeklies. 


Donrey  got  minority 
interest  in  paper 

Gainsville,  Tex. 

Southwestern  Operating  Co. 
of  Fort  Smith,  .Ark.  (Donrey 
Media  Group)  acquired  less  than 
a  one-third  interest  in  the 
(iainemille  Thtily  Reguitcr  with 
the  purchase  of  stock  owned  by 
Mrs.  Joe  M.  Leonard  Sr.  and  her 
sons.  (E&P,  Feb.  1). 

The  majority  interest  is  un¬ 
changed,  and  the  management 
of  the  Register  remains  the 
same,  R.  E.  Leonard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advised. 

Loyal  reader 

(Continued  from  poge  46) 

ting  (how)  you  got  my  name 
wrong.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  all  the  things  you’re  offering 
me,  but  I  think  I’m  just  a  little 
too  young.  I’m  only  12.  And 
you’re  right  about  the  part 
where  you  say  I’m  a  loyal 
Chronicle  reader,  because  I  am. 

“I’m  almost  positive  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  friends.’’ 

“Sincerely, 

“Lee  Elizabeth  Thompson’’ 

So,  the  circulation  battle  is 
never  lost. 

“We  may  have  lost  a  good 
prospect  as  a  carrier”,  said 
Holt,  “But  we  count  ourselves 
lucky  with  a  reader  like  Miss 
Thompson.” 


Astronaut  receives 
carrier  boy  award 

San  Francisco 

R.  Walter  Cunningham,  a 
member  of  the  Apollo  7  earth 
orbital  mission  that  paved  the 
way  for  the  moon  trip,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  during  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  convention  here 
last  w’eek. 

Cunningham  said  his  count 
showed  30  former  newspaper- 
boys  are  now  flying  space  craft. 
He  was  a  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook  new’spaperboy  for  three 
years  while  attending  high 
school. 


Abitibi  newsprint 
sales  are  strong 

Toronto 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
reports  net  earnings  for  1968  of 
.$11,028,197  compared  with  $12,- 
452,440  in  1967,  a  decrease  of 
11.49J.  Earnings  per  common 
share  after  providing  for  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  preferred  shares 
issued  in  1968  were  60f  com¬ 
pared  with  71M(  in  the  previous 
year.  Earnings  for  the  final 
three  months  of  1968  of  $3,458,- 
000  were  the  highest  quarterly 
earnings  of  the  year  and  com¬ 
pare  with  $2,504,000  in  1967. 

Net  sales  were  $255,588,000 
compared  wdth  $209,303,000  in 
the  prior  year.  The  substantial 
gain  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  sales  of  newly  acquired 
subsidiaries. 

Newsprint  sales  from  Abi- 
tibi’s  Canadian  mills  increased 
only  slightly  in  comparison  with 
1967.  “This  lack  of  growth  is 
<lue  to  market  conditions  in  the 
first  nine  months  coupled  with 
.strikes  in  Abitibi  mills  and  pub¬ 
lishing  plants  of  cu.stomers,” 
the  report  to  shareholders 
■stated.  “The  final  quarter 
showed  exceptional  -strength  in 
newsprint  orders  resulting  from 
increased  consumption  and  a  de¬ 
sire  by  customers  to  improve 
inventory  positions.  Strength  in 
demand  is  continuing  in  the 
early  part  of  1969.” 


Linage  correction 

An  error  was  made  in  the 
linage  figures  for  January  1969 
(E&P,  Feb.  8),  The  corrected 
figures  are: 

NEW  lEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard -Timas -I  _  1, 23?, 472  1,142,224 

Standard-Timas-S  ...  435,474  343,840 

Grand  Total  1,475,344  1,504,044 


RNI  enters  into  plan 
for  new  acquisitions 


Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
(RNI),  a  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  company,  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Publishing  and  Distribut¬ 
ing  Corporation  (UPD),  an  in¬ 
ternational  publisher  of  special 
interest  magazines  and  books, 
have  agreed  to  join  to  create  a 
holding  company.  The  firm  plans 
to  move  into  additional  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  leisure.  The  combined 
transaction  would  be  valued  at 
about  $55  million. 

RNI  and  UPD  each  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  independently 
as  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
holding  company  under  their 
present  managements  and  in 
their  present  locations.  Officers, 
directors  of  RNI  and  UPD,  and 
their  various  subsidiaries,  will 
remain  largely  as  heretofore,  the 
announcement  said,  but  with 
some  cross  representation. 

The  proposal  calls  for  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  chairman  of  the 
Iward  of  RNI,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  holding  company.  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
will  be  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  now 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  RNI.  .Arnold  E.  .Ab¬ 
ramson,  chairman  and  president 
of  UPD,  will  be  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Terms  of  the  plan  call  for  the 
new  holding  company  to  issue 
three  common  shares  for  each 
two  shares  of  RNI’s  approxi¬ 
mately  1,440,000  shares  and  one 
common  share  for  each  of 
UPD’s  approximately  625,000 
outstanding  common  shares. 

RNI  publishes  the  Richmond 
Timea-Dispatch  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader.  Through  its 
subsidiary.  Tribune  Company,  it 
publishes  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  the  Tampa  Times  in  Florida. 
The  Tribune  Company  also  owns 
and  operates  WFLA  radio  and 
TV  station  in  Tampa.  Other 
RNI  subsidiaries  include  the 
Beacon  Press,  a  commercial 
printing  firm;  the  Southside 
Virginian,  a  weekly  supplement 
to  lH)th  Richmond  newspapers; 
and  radio  stations  WRNL  and 
in  Richmond. 

RNI  also  has  been  active  in 
the  field  of  community  antenna 
television  and  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  acquire  the 
CATV  system  in  Lakeland, 
Florida,  to  add  to  its  previously 
acquired  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  CATV  system. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  De- 
ceml)er  31,  1967,  RNI  reported 


revenues  of  approximately  $40,- 
600,000  which  produced  a  net 
profit  of  approximately  $2,100,- 
000. 

UPD,  based  in  New  York  City, 
is  the  publisher  of  Golf,  Ski  and 
the  Family  Handyman,  and  the 
business  publications  Golfdoni, 
Ski  Business  and  Ski  Area  Man¬ 
agement.  UPD  also  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  Home 
Garden  Magazine.  UPD  also 
publishes  Award  paperback 
books  and  Award  House  trade 
editions.  In  the  educational  field, 
UPD  publishes  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Manuals,  a  series  of  career 
books  sold  to  secondary  schools. 

UPD’s  subsidiary,  Elliott 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  publishes 
a  weekly  news  letter  and  other 
material  for  management  in  the 
field  of  employee  training  and 
motivation.  Another  subsidiary. 
Modes  Roy  ale  Pattern  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation,  produces  home 
sewing  patterns. 

Internationally,  UPD  licenses 
many  of  its  book  properties  to 
publishers  in  approximately  15 
countries  and  operates  Uni¬ 
versal-Tandem  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  publishing  paperback 
books  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  its  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1968,  UPD  reported  sales  of 
approximately  $11,600,000  pro¬ 
ducing  net  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $478,000. 

• 

Ad  agency’s  profit 
picture  improves 

Although  gross  billings  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in  1968 
registered  only  a  slight  increase 
over  the  1967  results,  earnings 
per  share  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  previous  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  advertising  agency  to  its 
shareholders. 

The  company’s  gross  billings 
(advertising  expenditures  of 
clients  and  non-capitalized  fees) 
were  $261,213,693  for  1968,  com¬ 
pared  to  $258,548,182  for  1967. 

Operating  income  for  1968 
was  $40,195,472,  compared  to 
$38,962,711  for  1967. 

Net  income  for  1968  was  $1,- 
992,070,  or  93  cents  per  share, 
after  allowing  $240,000  or  11 
cents  per  share  for  the  sur¬ 
charge  on  Federal  Income  Taxe.s, 
compared  to  $1,718,509,  or  80 
cents  per  share,  for  1967. 

Included  in  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  are  the 
1968  results  of  the  agency’s 
CATV  subsidiaries,  which 
.showed  a  loss  of  $31,000. 
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Ginny  Payette  writes 
offbeat  humor  column 

By  Don  Maley 


\Vhen  the  former  Virginia 
M^icPherson  was  a  wee  thing  of 
10  she  didn’t  waste  her  waking 
hours  playing  with  dolls  and 
such;  instead  she  day-dreamed 
of  someday  playing  the  newspa¬ 
per  game.  For  inquisitive  Ginny 
wanted  to  become  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  when  she  grew  up  and 
she  learned  the  ropes  as  a  Girl 
Scout  reporter. 


Virginia  Payette 


And  a  newspaperwoman  she 
did  become,  turning  out  more 
than  an  estimated  2% -million 
words  of  copy  for  United  Press 
as  a  reporter-columnist  after 
graduating  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  in  1942. 

Besides  acquiring  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  sharp  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist  she  also  acquired  a  hus¬ 
band  and  two  children  along  the 
way.  “I  married  my  boss,”  says 
the  now  Mrs.  William  C.  Pay- 
1  ette,  wife  of  newly-named 
United  Features  Syndicate  vice- 
^  president  who  was  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Los  Angfeles  at  the  time 
of  their  merger,  “and  neither 
my  husband,  my  two  kinds,  nor 
myself  know  any  other  way  of 
life  other  than  the  newspaper 
business.”  The  Payettes  have  42 
years  combined  service  with 
UPI. 

“And  I’ve  always  been  follow¬ 
ing  tough  acts,”  candidly  admits 
the  tenacious  Scotch  lassie  who 
took  over  Fred  Othman’s  UPI 
Hollywood  column  after  he  was 
transferred  to  Washington  in 
1942.  She  now  finds  that  she’s 
following  what  might  well  be 
the  toughest  act  of  all,  replac¬ 
ing  Inez  Callaway  Robb  who  re¬ 
tired  to  her  Tucson,  Arizona 
home  on  February  1  after  be¬ 
coming  one  of  United  Features’ 
most  widely  read  columnists. 
“Nobody  can  replace  her,”  says 
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Ginny.  “She  was  a  giant  in  the 
field.  But  luckily  we  have  a  lot 
of  people  around  here  praying 
that  we  make  this  thing  work.” 
(To  date  just  under  100  news¬ 
papers  have  signed-up  to  run 
Ginny’s  three-a-week  column, 
which  will  contain  from  500  to 
600  words.) 

“The  column  will  be  a  little 
bit  of  everything,”  says  Ginny, 
“and  will  be  about  what  people 
are  talking  about  and  what’s  in 
the  newspapers.  We’ll  use  the 
light  touch  and  write  it  with  hu¬ 
mor.  Mostly  we’ll  be  doing  think 
pieces,  just  like  Inez  Robb  did, 
and  we  find  ourselves  looking  at 
more  white  paper  now  than  we 
did  before.” 

Ginny  writes  her  columns  one 
month  ahead  and  keeps  her 
think  pieces  “fairly  topical.”  Up¬ 
coming  columns  include  pieces 
on:  the  Garrison  investigation, 
the  Pueblo  hearings,  airliner  hi¬ 
jacking,  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Senate  auto  investigations  and 
an  interview  with  trial  lawyer 
Percy  Forman.  “There’s  an  up¬ 
coming  column  on  fur  coats  for 
men,”  she  says.  “I  saw  one  gruy 
wearing  a  sealskin  coat  his  wife 
would  .have  loved  wearing.  I  got 
another  interview  with  a  guy 
who  was  with  Admiral  Byrd  at 
the  South  Pole.” 

One  upcoming  column  that 
should  make  for  interesting 
reading  is  her  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  interview.  “I’ve  never 
met  such  a  fascinating  charac¬ 
ter,”  she  says.  “He  was  thor¬ 
oughly  spellbinding  and  evil, 
like  a  cobra.” 

She  works  at  her  home  in 
Bronxville,  New  York,  pecking 
out  stories  at  her  kitchen  table. 
She  reads  nine  newspapers  daily 
and  almost  every  magazine  on 
the  market  in  her  search  for 
topics  to  write  about.  “If  it’s 
published  honey,”  she  says  in 
her  half-Texas,  half-Southem 
accent,  “we  take  it.  Good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  we  just  love  news¬ 
papers.”  (About  her  accent  she 
quips:  “People  sure  talk  funny 
up  here.”  She  thinks  New  York¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  with  the  ac¬ 
cents.) 

She’s  also  the  only  person  we 
ever  met  who  had  an  “eye  mem¬ 
ory”  that  converts  to  an  “ear 
memory.”  She  never  takes  a 
note. 

“I  get  a  lot  of  stuff  that  I’d 
never  get  if  I  were  writing 
notes,”  she  .says.  “What  I  do  is 
listen  closely  to  what’s  being 
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said,  inscribe  it  into  my  mind  | 
and  on  my  way  home  I  can  ac-  i 
tually  hear  the  story  in  my  | 
mind.  I  get  a  plenty  of  provoca- 
tive  quotes  this  way  and  once  I  ; 
got  a  quote  from  Liz  Taylor  that  ; 
caused  her  to  ban  me  from  her  ; 
set  for  life.”  | 

The  quote?  “She  said  she  had  j 
a  child’s  mind  in  a  woman’s  I 
body  and  when  I  used  it  in  my 
story  she  denied  it.  I  didn’t  have 
a  note  as  alibi  copy  but  her  man¬ 
ager,  who  was  present  during 
the  interviews,  backed  me  up 
and  told  her  that  yes  indeed,  she 
said  it.” 

Liz  was  only  one  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  stars  that  Ginny  inter¬ 
viewed.  “When  I  was  scrambling 
for  news  with  Louella,  Hedda, 
Sheila  and  the  rest,”  she  says, 
“I  got  some  great  interviews.” 

Among  her  most  notable : 

•  W.  C.  Fields.  “It’s  true.  He 
really  did  pull  around  a  safe  on 
wheels.  It  was  full  of  martinis 
and  he  kept  them  locked  up.  I 
guess  he  was  afraid  somebody 
would  steal  them.” 

•  Erroll  Flynn.  “I  inter¬ 
viewed  him  while  he  was  in  bed. 
He  told  me  I  was  safe  and  that 
he  wouldn’t  attack  me  because  I  i 
was  too  old.”  She  was  22. 

•  Frank  Sinatra.  “I  liked  him  j 
and  he  evidently  liked  me  too,  at 
least  he  didn’t  try  to  hit  me  with 
his  car.” 

•  Marilyn  Monroe.  “She  was 
a  real  doll.  You  felt  that  you  had 
to  protect  her.  She  certainly 
could  attract  men  and  had  a 
walk  that  attracted  them  like  | 
the  Pied  Piper.” 

•  Robert  Mitchum.  “He  was 
a  fascinating  character  and  told 
a  different  story  every  time  you 
talked  to  him.” 

One  story  she’ll  never  forget 
covering  was  far  from  Holly¬ 
wood  :  the  assassination  of  John  * 
F.  Kennedy  in  Dallas  in  1963. 
Her  husband  was  appointed  UPI 
Southwest  Division  manager  in 
Dallas  in  1961  and  on  the  day  of 
the  assassination  the  Payettes 
had  packed  their  bags  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Nassau  for  a  va¬ 
cation.  “Bill  had  a  hunch,”  she 
says,  “he  felt  that  something 
was  bound  to  happen  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  and  so  we  didn’t 
go.  After  Kennedy  was  shot  I 
covered  Parkland  Hospital  and 
just  happened  to  overhear  a  Se¬ 
cret  Serviceman  outside  the 
President’s  room  tell  someone 
that  Kennedy  was  dead.  Just 
through  a  fluke  I  got  the  scoop.” 

Ginny  knows  “thousands  of 
people  in  the  business — all 
thanks  to  Bill  Payette.”  She 
finds  everyone  has  a  story  to  tell 
and  says  she  “could  interview 
her  cleaning  lady” — if  she  had 
one.  She  “can  get  drunk  on  a 
roomful  of  people”  just  by  lis¬ 
tening  to  them. 
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PROMOTION 


Campus  Caucus  is  a  real  bus  stopper 

By  George  Wilt 


If  you’re  looking  for  an  idea 
for  an  interesting  promotion  to 
help  relate  your  newspaper  to 
teenagers  you  might  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun. 

Jim  Martin,  News-Sun  direc¬ 
tor  of  community  relations,  has 
developed  Campus  Caucus,  a 
weekly  feature  based  on  visits 
to  area  high  schools.  The  campus 
expeditions  are  hardly  a  new 
experience  for  Martin,  who  put 
in  nine  years  as  a  high  school 
football  coach  in  Texas  and 
Florida  before  entering  the 
newspaper  field. 

Students  at  19  area  high 
schools  are  interviewed  just  off 
the  campus,  eliminating  any  of¬ 
ficial  arrangements  with  the 
schools,  and  giving  the  News- 
Sun  a  free  hand  in  selecting 
participants. 

Teenage  Action  Line 

“Students  speak  frankly  of 
school  policy  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  them,”  Martin 
said. 

Interviews  have  been  held  on 
such  diverse  subjects  as  politics, 
the  generation  gap,  use  of  nar¬ 
cotics,  school  policies,  race  riots, 
boycotts,  going  steady,  teenage 
dress,  and  parents.  Results  of 
the  caucus  appear  in  a  weekly 
column  each  Tuesday. 

The  interviews  are  conducted 
before  school,  during  the  lunch 
hour,  and  after  school.  Care  was 
exercised  to  select  average 
students  for  interviewing,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  usual  “hand-picked” 
type  of  school  candidates  such  as 
student  council  presidents,  ath¬ 
letic  stars,  band  members  and 
the  like. 

In  conducting  interviews  at 
nearby  Zion,  Ill.,  for  instance, 
the  se.ssions  were  held  at  Zippy’s 
a  short-order  hamburger  stand 
where  about  1 00  students  braved 
sulnzero  weather  to  lunch. 

At  Zippy’s,  the  group  was 
asked  to  rank  favorite  subjects, 
voting  Science,  social  studies, 
language-arts  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  courses  as  excellent  in  the 
Zion-Benton  High  School.  And 
the  kids  pointed  out  that  they 
didn’t  make  the  four-block  walk 
for  lunch  because  of  any  defi¬ 
ciencies  at  the  school  cafeteria. 
“We  just  like  to  get  away  from 
school  for  a  little  while,  and 
have  a  place  to  smoke,”  they 
told  Martin. 

IntervieM’s  in  a  bus 

Home  base  for  the  Campus 
Caucus  interviews  is  a  fire- 
engine  red  Volkswagen  mini-bus, 
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sporting  a  two-by-eight-foot 
identifying  sig^  on  the  roof.  The 
bus  was  presented  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  by  Exotic  Motors,  a  Wau¬ 
kegan  VW  dealer,  and  the  keys 
were  presented  to  Martin  in  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies.  The  News- 
Sun  ran  a  three-column  picture 
of  the  presentation. 

The  interior  of  the  van  was 
equipped  w’ith  a  conference  table, 
chairs  and  a  tape  recorder,  and 
decorated  with  pin-up  photos  of 
popular  recording  stars. 

Students  can  also  telephone  or 
write  to  Campus  Caucus  to  re¬ 
quest  visits  to  their  school  by 
the  News-Sun  bus. 

Parents  throughout  the  area 
have  also  shown  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  Campus  Caucus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Martin. 

The  News-Sun  also  conducts 
other  promotions  directed  to  the 
teenage  audience.  During  the 
Lake  County  Fair  in  July,  the 
paper  sets  up  a  voting  l)ooth  for 
teenagers,  with  more  than  2,000 
participating.  For  National 
Newspaper  week,  young  journal¬ 
ists  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  an  editorial 
writing  contest.  The  six  l)est 
editorials  submitted  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  week. 

*  *  * 

BIRDS,  BEES,  BUGS  — 
Black-and-white  photos  of  birds 
were  combined  with  color  line 


drawings  of  butterflies,  insects 
and  fauna  for  a  full-page, 
coated-stock  promotion  mailer 
announcing  the  New  York 
Times'  1969  Garden  Planning 
and  Flower  Show  Supplement  to 
be  published  March  9.  Headline 
reads:  “The  birds  and  bugs  and 
things  that  bloom  all  know  that 
spring  will  be  here  soon.” 

*  *  « 

BRAND  STUDY— Reports  of 
the  Top  Ten  Brands  consumer 
product  preference  study  of  15 
counties  in  northeastern  Indiana 
have  been  revamped  for  the 
1968-69  period.  In  past  years, 
data  for  some  1.30  products  sur¬ 
veyed  was  included  in  an  80- 
page  book.  In  the  new  market 
file  format,  an  advertiser  can  re¬ 
quest  material  on  only  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  concern  him.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  latest  figures  on  popula¬ 
tion,  income  and  retail  sales,  he 
will  receive  profile  sheets  detail¬ 
ing  consumers  by  family  income, 
size  of  family,  age  of  head  of 
household,  occupation,  educa¬ 
tion  and  location.  Upon  request, 
adverti.sers  interested  in  a  study 
of  their  products  are  sent  a 
check  list  on  which  they  can  in¬ 
dicate  the  profiles  de.sired.  The 
reports  are  available  from  Paul 
H.  Knapp,  manager  of  general 
advertising.  Fort  Wayne,  (Ind.) 
Neu's-Sentinel  and  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette. 


POLICE-CITIZEN  AWAKD 
— In  an  effort  to  heal  divisions 
between  police  and  citizens,  the 
Detroit  News  has  inaugurated 
a  Police-Citizen  Award.  The 
award,  according  to  publisher 
Peter  B.  Clark,  will  go  to  the 
person  who  does  the  most  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  between  citizens 
and  the  police  department.  The 
first  award  was  presented  this 
week  to  Bronson  (Butch) 
Gentry,  who  received  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque  and  a  $100  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond.  Gentry  works  at 
Borg- Warner  Corp.,  and  then 
logins  a  second  job  as  a  Com¬ 
munity  assistant  at  Jackson 
Junior  High  School,  and  makes 
daily  rounds  of  trouble  spots  in 
the  area. 

The  judging  committee  in¬ 
cluded  William  T.  Patrick  Jr., 
chairman  of  New  Detroit,  Inc.; 
John  Feikens,  Detroit  attorney 
and  former  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  cochairman;  and  Carl 
Parsell,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Officers  Association. 

«  *  * 

SALES  SPRINT  —  The  Cin- 
cinnati  Enquirer  has  adapted  a 
track  meet  motif  for  its  Spring 
carrier  salesmen  promotion,  with 
the  title.  Spring  Sales  Sprint. 
In  addition  to  cash  awards, 
prizes  include  tickets  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Reds  opening  day  base¬ 
ball  game. 
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DATE  KEEPER — What  may  be  the  largest  calendar 
in  the  business  adjoins  promotion  manager  Newell 
Meyer's  office  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It  measures 
4  X  13  feet.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Balistreri,  the  PM's  secre¬ 
tary,  consults  it  to  see  at  a  glance  the  dates  of  special 
events  handled  by  the  department.  All  the  dates  are 


removable  so  they  can  be  placed  in  proper  position 
once  each  year,  the  numbers  are  made  of  plastic  on 
small  plywood  blocks.  The  small  pieces  of  plywood 
adhere  with  screw  eyes  fitted  into  small  holes  on  the 
base  board.  Months  and  days  of  the  week  are  all  in 
plastic  and  affixed  permanently. 
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Student  editors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


ing  <  ffectively  with  the  problems 
of  :in  increasingly  complex 
worlfl.  Things  must  be  changed 
and  *he  inference  was  plain  that 
it  was  the  task  of  the  college 
students  of  today,  guided  by  the 
college  press,  to  change  them. 

The  topics  on  the  program 
might  well  have  been  duplicated 
at  a  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
or  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  that  the  student 
Editors  discussed  the  problems 
and  their  solutions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  rising  and  re¬ 
bellious  generation  —  some  of 
whom  may  be  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  future  —  bent 
on  upsetting  the  status  quo  and 
creating  a  world  fashioned  as 
they  think  it  should  be.  The  fact 
that  those  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  comprised  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  college  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  dampen  their  ardor 
or  their  belief  that  they  could 
revamp  the  wmrld  and  eliminate 
most  of  its  evils. 

Lively  give-and-lako 

When  bearded  boys  and  mini- 
skirted  girls  from  200  campuses 
listen  to  speeches  or  sit  around 
on  floors  or  tables  to  discuss  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  the  sessions 
are  bound  to  be  lively.  Probably 
thfr  liveliest,  noisiest  and,  in 
some  ways,  rudest  of  the  1969 
Student  Editors  sessions  were 
the  panel  on  “Media  For  the 
People;  Can  the  Press  Survive 
and  If  So,  How?”,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Walter  Reuther,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers. 

Participants  in  the  panel 
were  Edward  Barrett,  former 
Dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism ;  Sheila 
Ryan  of  Liberation  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  Julius  Duscha;  Randy 
Furst,  editor  of  the  National 
Guardian  which  calls  itself 
“the  national  radical  weekly,” 
and  Jim  Higgins,  editor  of  the 
York,  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily. 
The  students  argued  with  the 
panelists  and  with  each  other 
and  vehemently  voiced  disagree¬ 
ment  with  any  view'point  that 
did  not  coincide  with  their  own. 

Higgins,  a  merry  pipe-smok¬ 
ing  Irishman  who  resembles 
Ernest  Hemingway  in  almost 
everything  but  size,  said  the 
commercial  press  was  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discrediting  itself  be¬ 
cause  of  its  failure  to  cover  sig¬ 
nificant  constructive  news.  He 
thus  echoed  the  complaint  of  the 
radical  critics  of  the  mass 
media.  He  described  the  under¬ 
ground  press  as  a  “scream  of 
protest”  that  he  thought  healthy 
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and  meaningful. 

Barrett  declared  that  “of 
course  the  press  can  survive.” 
The  papers  are  making  “real 
money”  and  the  broadcasters 
and  telecasters  “fantastic 
money,”  he  asserted,  and  could 
go  on  as  they  are  now  but  he 
pointed  out  that  new  techniques 
were  making  possible  better 
papers;  that  the  conventional 
papers  were  paying  better  sal¬ 
aries  and  hiring  people  with 
better  educational  standards.  He 
suggested  that  if  the  convention¬ 
al  press  was  not  covering  as 
much  “significant”  news  as  the 
liberals  and  radicals  thought  it 
should  the  reason  might  be  that 
the  public  wanted  its  papers 
“jazzed  up” 

Authoritarian  radicals 

Duscha  got  into  arg^uments, 
especially  with  Miss  Ryan,  but 
also  with  some  of  the  audience, 
when  he  said  that  “what  bothers 
me  about  the  radical  press  is 
that  it  is  authoritarian”  and 
would  turn  newspapers  into  only 
journals  of  opinion.  He  was 
sharply  challenged  from  the 
panel  and  the  floor  about  his  use 
of  “authoritarian”  to  describe 
the  radical  press  and  his  charge 
that  there  was  “a  great  deal  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  college  press.” 

When  Duscha,  emphasizing 
that  the  conventional  press  had 
made  great  strides  and  aug¬ 
mented  its  influence  by  increas¬ 
ingly  factual  and  investigative 
reporting  and  asserted  that  it 
was  the  commercial  press  “that 
brought  Lyndon  Johnson  down” 
because  it  challenged  his  moves 
and  policies,  a  strident  voice 
from  the  floor  declared  it  was 
the  “NLF  (Viet  Cong)  that 
brought  Johnson  down”  by 
showing  that  he  couldn’t  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Miss  Ryan  declared  that  what 
Barrett  had  called  the  “dead 
pan”  press — the  papers  that 
present  factual  news — was  just 
as  much  a  causist  press  as  the 
radical  press  was  controlled  by 
a  few  people  and  filled  its  col¬ 
umns  with  the  news  the  estab¬ 
lishment  liked  to  read.  The  same 
was  true,  she  said,  of  the  college 
press.  The  college  paper  that  ad¬ 
vocates  the  status  quo,  could  be 
read  by  the  students  and  they 
would  never  Rnow  what  was 
really  going  on  on  the  campus. 

The  people's  media 

Duscha  had  said  that  the  col¬ 
lege  papers  must  raise  the  level 
of  discussion  and  “cut  out  four- 
letter  words,”  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  lil)erals  on  the 
panel,  Miss  Ryan  and  Furst, 
that  the  college  press  could  best 
fulfill  its  function  by  delving 
into  college  affairs  and  activities 
that  were  not  publicized  by  the 
school’s  administration  and 
printing  stories  the  faculty  and 
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the  deans  did  not  like. 

Furst  said  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  new  kind  of  media 
— “the  people’s  media” — which 
would  fight  for  the  people’s  in¬ 
terests.  This  was  not  done  by 
either  the  established  media  or 
the  college  press,  he  said.  The 
capitalist  press  was  not  capable 
of  taking  the  people’s  side  and 
the  alternative  was  the  radical 
press.  He  predicted  that  “in  fu¬ 
ture  generations”  newspapers 
would  be  controlled  by  the  staffs, 
not  by  the  editors  and  owners. 

But  Furst  acknowledged  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  radical 
press  to  survive  and  expand 
without  greater  financial  re¬ 
sources  than  are  now  available. 

A  “commercial  press”  re¬ 
porter,  representing  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Newsweek,  started  a 
lively  discussion  by  relating  how 
he  had  unearthed  a  story  about 
the  financing  by  a  group  of 
white  business  men  of  Negro 
commercial  developments  and 
programs  in  Roxhury,  Boston’s 
ghetto.  A  supporter  of  the  plan 
was  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

The  Glol>e  “sat  on”  the  story 
because  both  the  editors  and  the 
reporter  agreed  that  to  publish 
it  would  embarrass  the  Negro 
leaders  if  it  became  known  that 
their  projects  were  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  white  men  and  the 
whites  would  incur  some  criti¬ 
cism  in  their  own  communities 
if  it  became  known  that  they 
were  supplying  the  money  for 
racial  projects.  The  reporter 
said  that  “sitting  on”  the  story 
was  an  example  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility. 

However,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  white  “establishment”  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  deserved  national  publicity, 
“leaked”  it  to  the  Washington 
Post,  whose  reporter  prepared 
for  Sunday  publication  what  the 
Boston  reporter  described  as  a 
“sensational”  story.  The  Glolie 
then  protected  its  own  scoop  by 
printing  the  full  story,  with 
names  of  the  participants  in¬ 
cluding  Senator  Kennedy,  in  its 
Saturday  edition. 

Social  responsibility 

The  point  vigorously  discussed 
was  whether  the  Globe  would 
have  exercised  its  social  respon¬ 
sibility  by  printing  the  .story  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  on  it.  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  expressed  by  Higgins 
who  said  that  the  press  was  not 
demonstrating  its  responsibility 
when  “it  hid  the  truth.” 

Reuther,  in  an  hour-long  ex¬ 
position  of  familiar  labor  union 
doctrines,  was  cheered  when  he 
said  that  the  basic  trouble  in 
this  country  was  that  “its  values 
were  out  of  focus”;  that  na¬ 
tional  priorities  must  l)e  altered 
to  wage  total  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  by  scrapping  the  welfare 


system  and  guaranteeing  an  an¬ 
nual  income  or  a  job;  that  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  rebuilding  our  ugly 
cities,  and  that  universities  must 
play  a  major  part  in  creating 
“a  free  market  place  of  ideas.” 
He  was  loudly  applauded  when 
he  declared  that  “we  must  end 
the  insanity  of  nuclear  war.” 

But  when  he  proclaimed  that 
we  must  “reject  the  voices  of 
extremism  and  violence”  as  so¬ 
lutions  to  civil  rights  problems, 
there  were  angry  shouts  of  dis¬ 
sent  some  of  which  included 
four-letter  words.  Reuther  said 
that  “violence  was  not  a  golden 
key  to  open  up  a  bright  future” 
but  loud  voices  from  bearded 
faces  shouted  disagreement. 

Reuther  told  the  collegians 
that  he  thought  students  were 
perfectly  right  to  occupy  college 
buildings  and  offices,  citing  the 
example  he  set  when  he  staged 
“sit-ins”  at  General  Motors 
plants  thirty  years  ago,  but  they 
had  no  right  to  smash  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  computers 
that  were  needed  for  their  edu¬ 
cation,  as  was  done  in  Canada 
last  week. 

Occupv  the  offices  until  the 
deans  give  in,  he  said,  but  do 
not  destroy  the  plant.  There 
were  .some  rumbles  of  dissent  in¬ 
dicating  that  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  thought  the  liest  way  to 
gain  their  point  was  to  smash 
things. 

Besides  all  the  discussions  and 
arguments  and  the  questioning 
of  speakers  by  persistent  student 
reporters,  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  saw  a  program  of 
short  foreign  and  dome.stic  films 
with  such  titles  as  “Twenty 
Thousand  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Their  Wives  Cavorting  on  Wi  Ki 
Ki  Beach”  and  “No  Vietnamese 
Ever  Called  Me  a  Nigger.”  In 
addition  to  a  press  conference 
with  Muhammad  .Mi  a  screen 
presentation  of  Cassius  Le 
Grand,  on  Muhammad’s  trans¬ 
formation  from  Cassius  Clay, 
was  shown  twice. 

Expenses .  of  the  delegates 
were  Iwrne  by  their  college 
papers,  supplemented  by  grants 
from  Newsweek  and  .American 
Airlines,  and,  no  doubt,  allow¬ 
ances  extracted  from  parents. 
When  500  persons  are  quartered 
at  the  Shoreham,  probably 
Washington’s  leading  luxury  ho¬ 
tel,  the  expenses  are  bound  to 
l)e  what  only  the  affluent  would 
consider  non-astronomical. 

• 

Fund  honors  loarher 

De  Kalb,  Ill, 

More  than  $200  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Thomas  Fullmer 
Memorial  Fund  in  Northern  Il¬ 
linois  University’s  journalism 
department,  which  will  honor 
the  outstanding  reporting  and 
copy  editing  student  annually. 
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Era  of  consensus 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


rreased  l»y  the  tendency  of  newspaper  editor? 
and  managers  to  move  almost  exclusively  in 
the  company  of  the  upper  classes  in  their 
private  lives  and  their  inclination  to  seek  the 
association  of  the  leaders  of  the  Estahlish- 
ment  in  their  public  careers.  Reporters,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  have  the  same  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  orbit. 

Almost  inevitably,  it  is  upper-class  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  religion,  morality,  ethics,  art, 
literature  and  world  affairs  that  have  the  larg¬ 
est  impact  upon  newspapermen  of  every  rank. 
To  the  effects  of  propinquity  are  added  the 
consequences  of  the  fact  that  the  upper  class 
is  more  articulate.  It  has  both  the  greater  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  greater  ability  to  make  its 
opinions  felt  in  journalism.  This  influence  is 
reflected  in  the  rising  preoccupation  of  the 
press  with  foreign  and  national  affairs— with 
the  larger  interests  of  the  great  world.  It  is 
to  these  areas  of  coverage  that  the  talente<l 
and  aspiring  journalists  tend  to  migrate.  And 
it  is  the  writing  of  rep<»rters  in  these  fields 
that  inspire  the  praise  of  the  upper-class 
readers  who.  in  their  turn,  influence  the  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  r»f  newspapers. 

House  organs  of  a  class 

The  lower  and  middle  classes  have  no  such 
access  to  owners,  publishers  and  editors,  and 
reporter?  and  their  preoccupation  with  their 
immediate  environment  has  less  chance  to  in¬ 
fluence  newspaper  management — and  news¬ 
paper  rewards  of  promotion  and  pay.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  cityside  staffs  generally  are  less  ex¬ 
perienced  and  less  well  rewarded  than  other 
departments  of  the  newspaper.  The  plight  of 
the  cities  is  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  for  a  generation  have  as¬ 
signed  their  best  men  to  news  and  features 
about  the  Nation  and  the  great  world. 

If  the  generally  distributed  daily  newspapers 
are  not  to  become  the  house  organs  of  a 
fragment  of  the  upper  classes  in  a  society 
where  each  fragment  is  increasingly  intolerant 
of  the  others.  I  think  they  must  take  some 
steps.  In  my  own  view,  they  must  make  a 
determined,  conscious  and  calculated  effort  to 
keep  attuned  to  middle-class  mores,  morality, 
culture,  impulse  and  inclination.  The  press  at 
one  time  achieved  the  result  by  being  over¬ 
whelmingly  middle  class.  Now  it  is  going  to 
have  to  send  into  that  undiscovered  country 
at  least  as  many  correspondents  as  it  sends 
abroad.  It  is  going  to  have  to  accomplish  by 
a  directed  effort  what  it  once  achiered  by 
osmosis.  It  is  a  price  we  have  to  pay  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  cultural  change. 

f)ne  of  the  means  of  doing  this,  I  think, 
is  by  consciously  directing  the  operations  of 
recruitment  so  as  to  frequently  refresh  staffs 
with  influsions  of  new  talent  from  diverse 
sources  .  .  . 

'C.liarismalic  leader' 

An  age  of  greater  controversy,  it  is  my 
guess,  will  introduce  two  other  phenomena 
prejudical  to  the  impartiality  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  threatening  to  the  perpetuation  of 
newspapers  of  general  circulation.  f)ne  is  the 
institution  known  as  the  “charismatic”  leader; 
and  the  other  is  the  institution  which,  for  lack 
of  a  l>etter  word,  I  will  call  the  “non-charis- 
matic”  leader. 
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When  public  issues  grow  difiBcult  and  com¬ 
plicated,  citizens  find  it  easier  to  fasten  their 
likes  and  dislikes  on  persons  than  it  is  to 
sort  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  compli¬ 
cated  policy  choices  .  .  . 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  kind  of  “charismatic”  leader  that 
I  fear  will  draw  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors  farther  and  farther  from  concepts  of 
objectivity  and  impartiality.  In  a  world  filled 
with  so  much  that  offends,  disturbs  and  dis¬ 
appoints  the  human  heart,  it  is  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  gratification  to  come  upon  a  public  man 
who  conforms  to  the  journalist’s  conception 
of  both  public  rectitude  and  private  charm. 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  this  impact  on  journal¬ 
ism  to  such  a  degree  that  he  left,  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  across  the  land,  young — and  even 
aging — men  ready  to  support  any  Kennedy 
for  any  office  on  any  platform  at  any  time  .  .  . 

1  think  that  in  an  age  of  controversy  there  are 
likely  to  he  more  such  men  and  that  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  newspapermen  who  will  lose 
their  hearts  to  them.  And  I  think  the  more 
there  are,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
press  that  is  staffed  by  such  adulators  to 
keep  the  confidence  of  other  segments  of 
opinion  .  .  . 

■Another  phenonn  oon  inside  the  newspaper 
firofession  that  is  going  to  make  it  hard  to 
cope  with  the  age  of  controversy  is  apocalyp¬ 
tic  journalism.  In  an  age  of  consensus,  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  disposition  to  dwell  on  calamity  and 
focus  on  catastrophe  did  not  disturb  the  equi- 
librium  of  society.  But  when  that  equilibrium 
already  has  been  rendered  precarious  by  the 
tumult  of  a  hundred  factions.  a|)ocalyptic 
journalism,  preoccupied  with  externals,  en¬ 
gaged  by  perversities,  fascinated  by  physical 
violence  and  hypnotized  by  aberration  may 
produce  an  almost  fatal  dislocation.  In  the 
tranquil  days  of  the  age  of  consensus,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  pickets  at  a  public  meeting  was  “news” 

— perhaps  more  news  than  anything  said  or 
done  at  the  meeting.  It  continues  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  biggest  news  far  into  an  era 
when  picketing  and  demonstrations  have  be¬ 
come  commonplace.  .And  a  press  which  can 
he  excited  to  mobilize  all  its  resources  by  a 
press  agent  with  enough  ingenuity  and  agility 
to  break  a  window  is  going  to  become  the  un¬ 
witting  accomplice  of  violence. 

The  camera  lies  « 

Now  this  is  no  easy  problem  to  deal  with. 

But  if  the  press  does  not  try  harder  to  deal 
with  it.  readers  are  going  to  come  to  view 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  a  profession  that 
so  makes  itself  the  ally  of  any  faction  or 
group  that  is  willing  to  indulge  in  enough  vio¬ 
lence  to  get  an  appropriate  press  response.  .  . 

Another  difficulty  that  the  press  will  have 
in  maintaining  an  appearance  of  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  impartiality  in  an  age  of  controversy 
arises  from  our  awkward  manipulation  of  the 
new  visual  aids  of  our  profession.  It  ha«  been 
saiil  that  the  camera  does  not  lie.  hut  the 
camera  dor*?  lie.  It  is  a  notorious,  compulsive, 
unashamed  and  mischievous  liar. 

I  once  declined  to  print  a  photograph  of 
President  Harry  Truman  walking  across  the 
platform  of  I'nion  .Station  before  a  backdrop 
formed  by  a  row  of  caskets  just  shipped  in 
from  the  Korean  IX’ar.  What  that  camera  said 
was  that  the  Korean  War  was  “Truman's 
War”,  just  what  thousands  of  the  President’s 
critics  were  saynig.  But  that  was  not  the 
truth.  It  wasn’t  Truman’s  war.  He  didn’t  start 
it.  He  didn’t  will  it.  He  tried  to  stop  it.  .And 
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the  camera  that  pictured  the  caskets  of  Ko¬ 
rean  War  dead  did  not  have  a  lens  caj  able 
of  photographing  those  who  might  have  died 
elsewhere  if  there  had  been  no  Korean  V  ar. 

The  camera  -that  allegedly  impartial  wit¬ 
ness — has  laid  before  .Americans  day  aftei  day 
the  photographs  of  wounded  and  dead  .Auieri- 
cans  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  photographs  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  wounded  hy  military  action.  What 
the  camera  has  been  saying  to  American  read¬ 
ers  is  that  this  is  a  terrible  war,  and  it  is 
right  about  that;  but  it  has  no  testimony  to 
submit  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
failure  to  wage  it  would  have  resulted  in  an 
even  more  terrible  war.  .  , 

The  camera  has  told  many  lies  about  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  And  readers,  who  are 
increasingly  biased  about  the  war,  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  that  the  camera  is  a 
congenital  liar,  condemned  to  prevarication  by 
the  mechanical  limitations  of  a  contrivance 
that  could  only  tell  the  whole  truth  if  it  were 
equipped  with  lenses  as  all  encompassing  as 
the  very  eye  of  God. 

Showing  police  in  wrong  light 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  so  equipped  has 
caused  it,  through  inadvertence  and  not 
through  intention,  to  convey  a  portrait  of  po¬ 
lice  forces  throughout  the  country  that  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  a  distortion.  The  camera  is 
seldom  first  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  riot,  a 
disturbance  or  a  disorder.  The  camera  usually 
arrives  with  the  police — just  in  time  to  show 
the  police  in  the  act  of  apprehension,  repres¬ 
sion,  suppression  or  ejection  from  the  site. 
Day  after  day,  the  front  pages  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  show  the  brave  hoys  in  blue 
in  postures  of  aggressive  assault  upon  persons 
in  various  attitudes  of  submission,  passivity 
or  flight.  The  camera  did  not  plan  it  this  way, 
hut  it  is  part  of  its  limitation  that  it  usually 
arrives  at  the  spot  when  the  police  are  ag¬ 
gressive  and  the  persons  pursued  or  subdued 
by  the  police  have  passed  over  to  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  say,  in  words,  that 
the  slight  young  fellow  resisting  the  police 
just  shot  his  grandmother,  cut  his  sister’s 
throat,  robbed  a  bank  or  shot  at  the  mayor — 
hut  the  photograph  is  silent  on  this  point  —it 
reports  what  it  sees — burly  chaps  in  blue  sub¬ 
duing  a  slight  and  often  prostate  person  who 
seems  to  be  the  object  of  brutal  aggression.  | 

We  must  slay  outside  the  battle 

In  this  and  other  matters  the  camera  does 
not  tell  the  truth  and  because  what  it  tells  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  skepticism  about  the  me¬ 
dia  rises  in  the  minds  of  readers  who  know 
that  policemen,  whatever  their  undouhled 
faults,  are  not  always  wrong.  .  . 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in 
an  age  of  controversy.  I  think  it  likely  that 
one  of  two  things  will  happen.  I  prefer  to  Ite- 
lieve  that  they  will  meet  the  challenge  of  such 
an  era  hy  acknowledging  the  increasing  diffi¬ 
culties  of  achieving  objectivity;  that  they  will 
accept  the  restraints  and  disciplines  required 
to  make  staffs  deserve  a  reputation  for  im¬ 
partiality;  that  they  will  successfully  labor  to 
gain  from  a  reailer  audience  that  is  increas¬ 
ingly  critical  and  truculent  at  least  the  grudg¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  press  as  a  Fourth  Ks- 
state  that  can  he  relied  upon  to  slay  alx've 
and  outside  the  battle. 
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D  ;aths 

C  lARLES  F.  McCahill,  82, 
retired  senior  vicepresident  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer); 
fon!  er  Hearst  Newspapers  ex- 
ecut  ve;  past  president  of  the 
Ami  rican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  Feb.  9. 

«  *  * 

Ri.tha  M.  Chittenden,  43, 
assoi  iate  editor  of  the  Stars  and 
Strii>es  and  former  co-owner  of 
Chittenden  Press  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Feb.  5. 

*  *  * 

Ei  gene  P.  Hackley,  54,  Los 
Angeles  Times  photographer ; 
Jan.  31. 

*  *  « 

Leslie  E.  Claypool  Sr,  80, 
Los  Angeles  area  newspaper¬ 
man  for  30  years  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Far  East;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Wendell  M.  Bishop,  70, 
former  INS  and  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  staffer;  motion 
picture  publicist;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Coman,  61,  former 
co-publisher  of  the  Woodbum 
(Ore.)  Independent;  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Feb.  1. 

«  *  * 

Richard  H.  Hartixird,  56, 
news  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin;  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Oswald  Mayrand,  92,  retired 
editor  of  La  Presse,  Montreal; 
Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Craven  H.  Coixter,  68,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clinton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

M.  Lyle  Spencer,  87,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  reporter  who  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Washington  and  first  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University,  1943-1951; 
Feb.  10. 

«  *  * 

James  F.  Reilly,  51,  vicepres- 
ident  for  public  relations  for  the 
United  States  Brewers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Feb.  10. 

♦  *  * 

Tom  Swope,  80,  sports  writer 
for  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star  from  1915  until  he 
retired  recently;  Feb.  11. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cavanaigh,  81, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sara- 
togian  who  became  a  deacon  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  1961 ; 
Feb.  11. 

♦  *  * 

Bernard  C.  Capehart,  59, 
press  chief  for  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  American 
Legion,  former  reporter  for  the 
New;  York  Herald-Tribune  and 


the  Associated  Press;  Feb.  4. 

m  *  * 

Charles  H.  Garrison,  75, 
columnist  in  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  Independent;  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  A.  Park  Sr,  83, 
widow  of  the  editor-publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
1911-1955;  editor  of  syndicated 
column,  “Lift  for  the  Day”;  Feb. 
2. 

«  «  * 

James  J.  Packman,  61,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  . 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin  and 
Mewark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger:  j 
Feb.  12.  ; 

*  *  * 

Edmi'nd  B.  Sargent,  73,  j 
former  Boston  newspaperman 
and  editor  of  government  publi¬ 
cations  in  Washington;  Feb.  7. 

*  *  * 

Albert  W.  Fi  ller,  64,  co- 1 

publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  En¬ 
terprise;  Feb.  7. 

•  •  *  ^ 

Robert  Artiu'r,  26,  pres  as¬ 
sistant  to  Gov.  Walter  Peterson 
of  New  Hampshire;  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  P.  Spragi’e,  62, 
longtime  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers;  Feb.  17.  | 

William  Hendrix,  76,  syndi¬ 
cated  pet  columnist  for  the  \ew 
York  News  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Feb.  9. 

*  *  * 

Alitied  McCormack,  37,  for¬ 
mer  UPI  automotive  writer  and 
bureau  manager;  Feb.  9. 

*  *  « 

T.  Hawley  Tapping,  79, 
former  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  retired 
secretary  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Alumni  .Association. 

«  *  * 

James  F.  Moore,  79,  former 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  at  Tucson  and  retired  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Bisbee 
Daily  Review;  Feb.  1. 

* 

Li/)YD  McCctcheon,  64,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Sibley 
(Iowa)  Gazette-Tribune ;  Feb.  3. 

*  •  * 

Clyde  W.  Lyman,  78,  retired 
(1958)  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Sews  at  St. 
George,  Utah;  F^eb.  3. 

«  *  * 

William  Bloecher,  70,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian ;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

1)R.  Eefie  Mona  .Mack,  80, 
onetime  editor  of  the  Virginia 
City  (Nev.)  Times,  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Schereschewsky,  59, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  col¬ 
umnist;  Feb.  9. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lioses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


EDWIN  VELTEN 

NOW  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
WORTH-EDWARD 
LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS.  INC. 

AVAILABLE  AS  ADVISOR  ON  SHORT 
TERM  ASSIGNMENT  ON  PHOTO-COM¬ 
POSITION.  PLATE-MAKING.  PRESS 
OPERATION  FOR  ROTOGRAVURE.  OFF¬ 
SET  OR  LETTERPRESS. 

SUITE  405.  II  COMMERCE  ST. 
NEWARK.  N.J.  07102 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEXXITIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  S5902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-33.57. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  paiwrs — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 
The  DIAL  Airency.  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
''America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  "hunting'’ 
costs.  Kuides  on  maximum  tax  advant- 
aRes.  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.. 
2i6  Curtis  St..  Jenninfts.  La.  70.">46. 
Ph:  1-318-824-047.5. 


CONSULTANT  —  ManiiRement.  sales. 
Production.  One-hour  consultation  free.  | 
Arthur  Held,  21.5  Hickory  Court,  j 
Northbrook.  Illinois — 60062. 


BUY— SEL^-APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bld(t.. 
Greensboro,  N.C. — 27401.  Ph  :  274-3670 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shopper  with  our  equipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
54923,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10036. 

INVESTOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
five  local  weeklies  in  growinR  area 
groesing  $200,000.  Zone  2.  Modest  cash 
investment  necessary  for  this  opportun¬ 
ity.  Please  reply  to  Box  103.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

COUNTRY  ONE-FAMILY  WEEKLY 
must  expand.  Potential  big  .  .  .  and 
soon  I  Wanted:  2  partners:  (1)  busi- 
ness-ad  manager:  (2)  shop  foreman. 
$25,000  each  would  probably  swing  it, 
for  right  persons.  Smd  2.5-word  state¬ 
ment  of  what  you  think  are  first  and 
second  goals  of  a  newspaper  to  Blair 
Macy,  Windsor,  Colo. — 80550. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  Insist  on  personal  contact 
Belling. 

LEN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 
CONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable:  no  competition  within  70 
miles:  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Bkr..  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 

A M helm.  Calif.— 92806. _ 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3.  Ailing 
publisher  will  sell  for  One  and  Half 
Times  Gross.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 

Richjnoi^.Vi^— 23228^ _ 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  building  and 
apartment,  all  for  $24,000.  Gross  $22M. 
DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
141.5  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 
85201. 


Mel  Hodell.  Dir..  Newspaper  DIt., 
Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1695. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
In  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AG  813)  446-0871  daytime:  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33615.  No 

obligation,  of  course. _ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(206)  262-1761 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
(Poyoble  with  order  I 

4-w((lis  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Itsue 

3-v»eelii .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Ittue 

?-weelit  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  i$«i» 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  6«e  iverspe  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreeistions) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  Mivice  on  box  numbsrt  alio 
avaHable  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizatiois  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  'Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 
4-weehs  $1.50  per  line,  per  ittue 

3-weekt . $1.60  per  line,  per  ittue 

2-weeht . $1.70  per  line,  per  ittue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  bordert.  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorationt.  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  dltplay- 
clastified  it  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TuMdoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received,  are  valid  far  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netespapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  WKLY 
Rich  Indiana  farming  county.  Neta 
$24,500.  Price  below  gross.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $28,000.  Please  give  brief  auto¬ 
biography.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  472 
Fletcher,  Winter  Park,  Fla. — 32789. 

PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  perfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr,, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

OKLAHOMA  DAILY  grossing  $271,000. 
High  profit.  Letterpress.  Krehbiel- 
Bnlitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
eetoi. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
attractive  area  selected  by  large  chains 
for  store  expansion  programs.  C!om- 
pitfte  plant  with  Goss  press.  Gross  last 
year  $207,000:  price  $248,000  ;  29% 
down.  DEIAN  SELLEIELS,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  85201.  Phones  (602)  964-1093.  j 
964-2952. 

AVAILABLE 

W'e  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WE3LLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

ARIZONA  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Gross 
$125,000:  price  $157,500  cash  which  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate.  ABC  rating  3200. 
Area  population  increase  6.000  in  8 
years:  by  1975  projected  growth  21.000 
population  for  area.  John  Hogue,  Bkr., 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 
85201. 


achinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


MLSSOURI  SEMI-WEEKLY  exclusive 
county-8eat»  population  near  3.000. 
Letterpress.  Priced  $95,000  includes 
brick  huildinRT.  Area  ^rowinR.  Kreh* 
biel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service.  Box 
133.  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


NeK$paper$  Wanted 

MINORITY  INTERE.ST 

in  daily  newspaper 
B^»x  306.  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

ANDREW  TULLY’S  reader-stirring 
column  now  distributed  direct  from 
Washington.  Write,  wire,  ’phone  col¬ 
lect  Andrew  Tully,  2104  48th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20007. 

National  readership:  400,000  "The 
SIXTIES"  is  a  penetrating,  provocative 
editorial  column.  Weekly  —  reasonable. 
Wm.  Wallace.  Fraser.  N.Y.— 13753. 

"GOURMET  ON  A  BUDGET"— the 
mr>st  interesting  and  entertaining  fo^ 
column  on  the  market,  runs  as  a  lead 
women's  feature  (over  Abhy  and  Ann), 
in  weekend  magazines,  feature  sections 
and  food  pages.  Now  in  16  paliers, 
10,000-2.50.000  circulation.  For  samples 
write  to:  Pritch  English,  624  Texas 
Circle.  Tucson.  Ariz. — 85711. 


News$taper-Joh  Frinting 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  fhe 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Rd., 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900  or  Mr. 
SchulU  (201)  766-3060. 


Press  Engineers  | 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide  , 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

66-59  Fourth  Street  i 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106  I 


I  Composing  Room 

I  2  MODEL  5  TTS  LINOTYPES,  No’s 
!  68994  and  68725;  magnetic  feeders; 
mat  detectors ;  standard  operating  units. 
Both  Linotypes  machinist-maintained 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Used  lass 
than  2  shifts  per  week.  $9,260  ma¬ 
chine.  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (100-miIe  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
30-day  unconditional  guarantee.  Easy 
terms  available.  Oan  be  seen  running. 
JMC  PRINTING  CORPORA’nON 
446  Northern  Boulevard 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.— 11021 
Ph:  (616)  487-8300 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RiTRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO, 
Berlin.  Wise  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

'  FOR  SALE:  FOUR  LINOTYPES  in 
i  daily  newspaper  cgieration  priced  for 
quick  sale:  M-14.  M-33.  M-O  (TTS 
unit),  and  Comet.  All  with  electric  pot. 
Total  price— $12,000.  Ilie  Decatur  Daily, 
P.O.  Box  1527,  Decatur,  Alabama — 
35601. 

BASIC  DIGITAL  PDP8  4K  computer.  | 
Hyphenated  and  justified  tape  in  hot-  i 
type  (^ration  from  July  1967  until 
Decemlier  1968.  Teleprinter  and  two 
Digital  readers  go  with  it.  Asking  $22.- 
000.  Omtact:  H.  Harte  or  H.  Taxel. 
Express  Pub.  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—78206.  (512)  225-7411. 

LINOFILM  keyboard  w/Linomix,  ' 
bought  new,  used  sparingly  for  6  : 
months  —  $11,900  :  with  cards  and  grids  | 
used  for  about  a  year-and-a-half.  some 
only  for  six  months — -$1500:  combi  na-  I 
tion  metal  on  palates  of  2.000  lbs. 
each,  approximate  total  of  30.000  lbs. 
O.  G.  Hagerman.  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro.  Ky.— 42301.  | 

PHOTON  713-10  and  7  Friden  Tape 
units  (three  with  Strads)  individually,  , 
or  as  a  package  for  sale  or  lea.se.  Will 
tailor  lp,ase  time  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  Will  take  tape  reader  equipped 
Linotyiie  or  Intertype  in  trade  on  lease 
or  sale.  American  Newspapers.  4120  No. 
38th  Drive,  Phoenix.  Arizona  85010 
Phone  (602)  272-5631. 

SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  based 
with  jm. Duralumin  Newspa|>er  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/l,  Medina.  Ohif> — 44256. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


\  AVAILABLE  NOW  ! 

!  3-year-old  Electron,  2  mapa- 
I  zines,  S#71000  with  4  mold 
J  disk,  ShaflFstall  detector.  Star 

1  autosetter. 

2  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 

I  Lyndhurst.  N.J.  OTOTl 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver  Illustrator, 
65  screen  Vz  tones,  enlarges  1.7  and 
2.2,  reverses.  Excellent  condition — 
$1,500.  Townsend  Press,  Townsend, 
Mass.— 01469.  Call  (617)  597-2512. 


LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Liquidating  Entire  Plant 
Excellent  condition — Not  Dealers 
Model  30  Linotype,  Serial 
59616,  electric  220  pot. 
Hydraquadder  and  Mohr 
Saw,  Margach  Feeder,  6 
Molds  with  Auxiliaries  . . .  $5,600.00 

Model  31  Linotype,  Serial 
58616,  electric  220  pot,  Hy¬ 
draquadder  and  Mohr  Saw, 

Margach  Feeder,  6  Molds, 

4  Magazines  .  4,260.00 

Elrod,  Serial  F-4690,  electric 
220  pot,  Margach  Feeder  1,600.00 

Elrod,  Serial  F-3610E,  electric 
220  pot,  Margach  Feeder  1,200.00 

Elrod,  Serial  F-1405,  gas  pot, 

Margach  Feeder  .  1,060,00 

35  Molds  for  above  Elrods  up 
to  36  point  high  and  low 
base  . each  35.00 

32  Steel  Wheel  Makeup  Tur¬ 
tles — excellent  shape  each  20.00 

33  Steel  (Tiases . each  10.00 

23  Beard  Aluminum 

Chases . each  40.00 

2  C&G  Petlestal  Composing 

I  Room  .Saws  . each  3,50.00 

I  Van<lerc(K>k  Full  Power  Proof 
I  Press,  Model  325A.  220 

I  volts,  lied  size  24'’x.36''.  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  3,500.00 

3  Tons  Assorte<l  Rule  and 

Spacing  Material  ...pound  .30 

Hoe  6-coIumn  Flat  Casting 

Box  .  150.00 

Goss  P^ull  Page  Flat  Casting 

'  Box  .  350.00 

■  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers, 

I  Model  MRS.  factory  en¬ 

closed.  excellent  condition. 

I  Serials  53182  and  6318.3  each  1.. 500.00 

2  Ibiplex  Tubular  Plate 
I  Routers- — not  enclosed,  each  500,00 

2  .Sta-Hi  Master  Formers, 

Serials  P6948  and  J6355  ea.  1,000.00 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  Serial 
624,  ineludes  Pot  and  all 
neeessary  equipment  for 
casting  plates,  22%"  cutoff 
with  4. (00-lb.  pot  and 
Ruess  Pump  —  excellent 

shape  .  8,000,00 

Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box, 
gas  pot  hobis  3,fK)0 

pounds  .  2,0(0.00 

Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine — 22%"  cutoff  .  1.000.00 

Nolan  Stereotype  Saw  with 
all  attachments.  Serial 

10518P  .  400.00 

Goss  Mat  Roller — good  as 
new—  220  volts,  very  quiet 

runn^g  .  1,250. CO 

Chandler  &  Price  34"  Power 

Paper  Cutter,  hand  clamp  750. CO 
Nolan  Remelting  Furnace, 
gas  with  twin-two  Molds 
and  blower  for  exhaust  of 
1  h.p..  All  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  .  500.00 

15  Tons  Linotype  Metal  in 

Margach  Pigs . pound  .22 

AU  above  subject  to  prior 
sale,  and  "as  ts,  where  is." 

Contact : 

George  A.  Edgar,  Vice-President 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CORP. 
1650  E.  Canfiel.l,  Detroit,  Mich.  48207 
Ph:  (AC  313)  832-6200 


Mailroom  Equipment 

FOR  SALE;  Near-new  Crawford  single 
wrapper.  I>ue  to  change  in  mailing 
system.  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  I 
(Contact;  James  Conlin,  Circulation 
Dept.,  201  (Jommunieations  Onter, 
Iowa  City.  Iowa — 52240.  Ph :  (319) 

.337-4191. 

Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPi?CO), 
Berlin.  Wise.  64923,  and  26  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


i  EXPANDED  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
I  MAKE  THIS  EQUIPMENT 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
Two  Harris-Intertyiie  Fotosetters  #302 
and  #373.  8  Magazines  with  doulde 
lens  turrets  and  gtiadilers. 

One  mixlel  35  Linotype,  .S#  65832.  with 
I  Star  quadder,  blower,  Mohr  saw,  72 
and  OO-channel  magazines. 

I  Seven  Friden  Perforators.  #7(000-6, 

;  6-level,  hard  copy,  counting. 

Tnsope  Bubtde  Etching  machine,  model 
j  2839.  Cuts  2  plates  20"  x  24"  each. 
Contact  R,  J.  Daun,  The  Washington 
Post.  1515  "L"  .St..  N.  W..  Washlng- 
I  ton.  D.C.— 20005.  (AC  202)  22.3-6000. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  nt 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeeping.  Win 
handle  payroll,  display  ad\ -rtisiiiy 
sales  and  dasstfisd  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  '  omputs 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  i 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  sho 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  par¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  av-xili^ 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  maehlM 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  nos. 
Economist  Newspapers,  6969  S.  Htn 
lem,  (Chicago,  III.  60638.  (AC  Sl{) 
686-8800. 

NEAR  (XIMPLETB  DAILY  newq^apv 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
paga  tubular  press  with  all  stereotypa. 
6  linotypes  (5,  14  and  Comet),  foil 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-column  Ham¬ 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  rouUr, 
glider  nnd  Ben  Franklin  saws.  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  strippers,  cabinets,  gallsyi, 
Elrod,  25  turtles,  page  chassis,  soma 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — going  offset  in 
February,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 

MUST  SACRIFICE  AT  ONCEI 
3  PAIR  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS  in 
excellent  condition;  also  model  2201 
Friden  Flexowriter  Programmatic  witi 
2213  AuxiPary  Reader  and  Punch. 
PHILLIPSnURG,  Bell  &  Howell.  6- 
Rtation  automatic  inserting  and  mail¬ 
ing  machine,  and.  three  4-station  ma¬ 
chines,  and  two  2-station  machines— 
all  in  excellent  operating  condition: 
niso  Pitney-Bowes,  model  4360  postaj* 
mailing  machine. 

2  MODEL  720  VARITYPERS  (like 
brand  new)  with  10  Fonts  for  each; 
also  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR  and  HEAD¬ 
LINER. 

ROBERT.SON-METEORITE  Verticil 
Offset  Camera  with  Processor,  .-ind  6 
OFFSET  PRESSES.  11  x  17.  20  x  24 
and  10  X  15,  fully  automated,  some 
with  chain  delivery,  A.  B.  Dick  and 
Multilith. 

BAUM  FOLDER  with  continuotis  feed¬ 
er,  size  17  X  22,  model  23N.  Pitney- 
Bowes  Tickometer  and  Waxer. 

IF/LL  ACCEPT  BEST  OFFER 
MICTIIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 

4234  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit.  Michigan — 48201 

Phone  Collect  (AC  313)  833-2030 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATKJ-FREE  perf  tapes  at  onr 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA,  All  colon 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
26  E.  E.xchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Photo  Typesetting  System 

LINOSEC  II 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 
(New  1965) 

6  Diqltronic  Readers 
6  BRPE  Punches 
One  b  Station  Output  Director 
One  6- Station  Input  Selector 
Mixing  Module 
Keyboard  Shorthand 
Market  Tape  Editing  System 
3  Width  Cards 
INSPECT  WHILE  STILL  IN 
OPERATION 
A  l  CONDITION! 

LESS  THAN  30%  OF  NEW  COST 

For  Further  Information 
ll'rite — IFire— -Call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St,.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  r'4l08 
(816)  221-9060 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Photographic  Equipment 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Pretses  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


KODAK  VERSAMAT  PROCESSOR. 
Model  6.  Excellent  condition.  Specifica¬ 
tions:  Continuous  automatic  and  photo- 
recording  films.  Sheet  films  up  to  6* 
n.dth.  Roll  films  from  16mm  width  in 
single  lengths  up  to  200  feet.  Height 
length  61 '/r*.  width  2.1*  Process¬ 
ing  speed:  variable  from  one  to  ten  feet 
ix>r  minute.  $3600.00.  Contact  Joseph 
M.iira,  Suffolk  Sun.  Area  Code  616-686- 
8700. 


COSS  28-pnge  Straightline  press  with 
motor  and  controls:  21 '.4*  cut-off;  2  on 
1;  prints  in  two  page  steps;  collect 
folder:  casting  box;  2-ton  metal  pot: 
tail  cutter,  shaver  and  Sta-Hi  scorcher 
for  same.  Goss  mat  roller  taW,  S#149; 
10  makeup  turtles;  IS  chases-single 
page;  2  chases  for  double  page  spread. 
Will  sell  ns  a  package  or  separate 
items.  Yankton  Daily  Press  &  Dako¬ 
tan.  Yankton.  S.D. — 57078. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


URBANITE  OWNERS  NOTE; 

tlrcgg  Non  Slop  Iniprinler,  nearly 
new,  dceipnrd  for  Coes  I'rbanile. 
Space  problem  makes  this  almost  new 
Heviee  for  sale  at  a  very  allraetive 
prlre.  RAM  Publishers.  Inc.,  2621 
16'.  54th.,  I.os  Anpeles.  tialif.— ~ 

— or  rail  II.  Vernon  Porter 
(AC  21.11  2<>4-»12.1  or  2.>7-<>:<66. 


FOR  SALE:  Very  attractively  priced  I  i 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  unite— extra  I 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit;  one 
color  hump;  folders;  reels;  drives; 
motors.  Immediately  available.  Con¬ 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre.  Cowles  Com- 
muncations.  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0300.  i 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948)  I 

6  or  7  units;  21^4  inches;  Color  Cylin-  ' 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders:  C-II  j 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
A  Turntables.  | 

Located;  N.Y.  Post  I 

Available;  Mid  1969  I 

Priced;  Most  attractively.  j 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  , 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and  | 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum  . 
use  running  8.000  daily.  Plain  Dealer,  i 
Wabash.  Ind.  46992.  I 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

*'our  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
locltup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70.000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEH^  SHULLMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  recently  rebuilt 
and  now  printing  4  weekly  papers.  Can  ] 
be  seen  running  till  April  69.  No  trotible  j 
with  this  press,  going  Offset.  Make 
offer.  Also,  complete  TTS  Lino  Model 
6  with  typesetter,  less  than  one  year 
since  rebuilt,  Ser.  #58872.  Call  South¬ 
ern  New  York  Publishers,  Rubin  Katz  ' 
(914)  794-7800. 


FOR  SALE:  DUPLEX  model  “N"  1 
newspaper  press.  3  units,  2  folders.  2  ' 
motorired  roll  stands,  all  necessary  | 
drive  and  electrical  equipment.  Very  j 
lightly  used  and  in  excellent  running  | 
condition  also  2,000  gallon  ink  tank  ; 
with  pump,  Kemp  7-ton  pot  with  hood  ' 
and  safety  controls;  also  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem.  "As  is  where  is"  Los  Angeles.  | 
Calif.  No  reasonable  offer  refuse<l.  Must  j 
be  sold  in  90  days.  Inquiries  to  M. 
Sandler.  Triangle  Publications,  Inc..  ! 
170  S.  Bimini  PI.,  Los  An'-eles,  Calif. 
—90004.  Ph:  (213)  387-5131. 


OFFSET  PREvSSF„S  for  sale  or  lease. 
Your  choice  of  either  a  6-unit  press  with 

1  color  hump,  or  a  4-unlt  press  with 

2  color  Iiumps.  Both  have  folders,  mo¬ 
tors  (76  hp).  drives,  roll  stands,  etc. 
One  has  >4  folder,  gluer  and  trimmer 
Hiey  are  high  spee«l  Hoe  Lithomasters 
built  for  heavy  duty,  long  life  printing 
and  will  cost  you  less  than  the  slower, 
light  built  offset  presses  usually  avail¬ 
able.  Priced  to  sell  for  April  1  delivery. 
American  Newspapers.  4120  North  38th 
Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  86019  Phone 
(602)  272-6631. 


for  SALE:  16-PAGE  UNITUBE  with 
I  2  color  units,  includes  motor  and  con¬ 
trol  iKMird.  Low  price.  A.  V.  Lund, 
General  Manager.  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


AVAILABLE  NOW ! 

4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
IfNIVER.SAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst.  NJ  07071 
(AC  201)  43S-.1744 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER.  No. 
916276.  Richards  Tubular  Router.  Model 
1.  No.  46.1.  TVibnlar  Plate  Chipping 
Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  No.  691.  Duplex  Tubular 
Vacuum  Casting  box.  water-cooled, 
with  gas  metal  pot.  32  page  chases. 
6.000  lbs.  combination  m^al.  Call  or 
write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Stvle — 

TEFI.ON  SCREENS— 22M'’— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42nd  St,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

23*  X  30"  HARRIS  L  X  G  Offset  press. 
State  condition  and  price  F.O.B.  your 
plant.  Write:  G.  Williams.  Pioneer 
Pub.  Co.,  Bemidji,  Minn. — 66601,  or 
call  (AC  218)  751-.3740. 


HELP  WANTED 
Academic 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  seeks  jotimalism  in¬ 
structor  for  Sept.  1969.  M.A.  minimum 
plus  experience.  Must  be  capable  of 
teaching  news  writing,  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting  and  creative  writing.  Box  230. 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
Oshkosh,  has  two  J-facuIty  openings  in 
September  1969.  Ph.D.  or  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
dates  preferred,  for  news-editorial  and/ 
or  advertising.  Daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  background  preferable.  Uni¬ 
versity  enrollment  now  around  11.000. 
New  journalism  major.  Recreational 
area.  Contact  Chairman.  Department 
of  Journalism.  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity-Oshkosh.  Oshkosh,  Wise. — 64901. 


ADVERTISING-PR  PROFESSOR  with 
or  near  terminal  degree;  radio  or 
photography  experience  helpful,  but 
not  essential.  (Chairman  of  Journalism 
Dept..  Southwest  Texas  State  Coilege, 
San  Marcos.  Texas — 78666. 


GROWING  CALIFORNIA  Journalism 
Department  seeks  faculty  member  for 
skills,  other  courses.  Advance<l  degree.  1 
newspaper  experience  requireil.  Box  318, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  looking  for  ' 
management  trainee  with  newspaper 
experience  to  learn  general  manage-  j 
ment  of  dally  papers  from  6.000  to  '■ 
20,000  circulation.  Could  be  used  on  | 
troubleshooting  assignments  In  hiisinesa, 
advertising  production,  circulation.  | 
Send  resume  to  Box  196,  Editor  A  Pub-  , 
Usher.  ‘ 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (advertising 
background)  for  suburban  weekly  high- 
quality  chain  —  Zone  2.  (Congenial, 
award-winning  staff;  growth  company: 
good  benefits.  Salary  open.  Send  resumd, 
salary  expected,  to:  Box  226,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER  for  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  260,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Experience  re¬ 
quired  in  employee  benefit  plans  ad¬ 
ministration  and  hiring  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  union  shop.  Box  280, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BU.SINESS  .MANAGER 
Desireable  management  position,  with 
opportunities  for  advancement,  avail¬ 
able  on  modern,  growing  Illinois  daiiy 
newspaper.  Applicant  must  be  able  to 
direct  business  office  activity,  prepare 
financial  and  analytical  statements,  and 
l>erform  accounting  duties  with  com¬ 
petence  and  accuracy.  Excelient  pay  to 
start,  merit  raises — many  generous 
Iwnefits.  Write  Box  340,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  details  of  e<lucation,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  twice- 
weekly,  award-winning  8uburl>nn  news¬ 
paper  with  daily  prospects.  Position 
re<iuirea  successful  advertising  sales 
and  iieople-motivation  experience: 
should  lie  community  service-minded. 
Job  oi>en  now!  Send  resume  or  'phone: 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  16628, 
Denver.  Colo.- -80216.  (AC  303)  244- 
6563. 


GENintAL  MANAGER 
Long-established  8uburl>an  ABC  weekly 
and  50,000  circulation  shopper  needs 
thoroughly  qualified  general  manager 
to  bark  up  publisher  Imking  toward 
retirement.  Both  publications  are  ex¬ 
clusive  in  community  of  200,000,  ex- 
I>ected  to  double  within  15  years.  Salary 
and  bonus  open ;  stock  participation 
available.  Man  we  want  must  lie  able 
to  work  on  friendly  basis  with  our  co¬ 
operative  staff,  also  stockholders.  If 
you  and  your  family  want  to  live — and 
enjoy  life — this  is  the  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  and  ours  are  the  kind  of  people 
you  will  appreciate.  Zone  6.  Box  325, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists 


CREATIVE  ARTIST  —  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
artist  with  leading  news  feature  serv¬ 
ice.  Challenging  project  variety  includes 
half-tones  and  line  illustration,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  layout,  color  and 
black  and  white.  Top  guild  scale  if  you 
qualify.  Send  resumi,  references  to  Box 
218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


!  Circulation 

j  SALES-ORIENTED  CM  for  progres¬ 
sive  daily  over  10,000  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Competitive  area  facing  unusual 
growth.  Young,  aggressive  news  staff. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
I  resum6  to  Box  190,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Caree 


r  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELCS 


Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial  1 

Circulation  Mana^rer  for  90,000  morn- 
inf?-eveninf?  and  Sunday  in  solid,  stead¬ 
ily  growing  metropolitan  area.  We're 
looking?  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
leadership  capabilities  who  can  build  an 
afffirressive  organization.  We'll  pay  the 
riiirht  man  anythintr  he's  worth,  plus 
excellent  fringes.  5^nd  resume  to  Box 
.303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  MANAGER 

Large  progressive  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  requires  services  of  exi>erience<l 
city  home  delivery  manager  .  .  .  one 
who  is  familiar  with  and  can  handle 
city  problem  area. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  car  ex¬ 
penses.  bonus  and  periodic  increases. 
Benefits.  Send  ccmiplete  resume  to  Box 
2A8.  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  medium¬ 
sized  morning  daily.  000  coin-operated 
plus  honor  racks.  $7200  salary  4- 
i>onu8.  Box  302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSI.STANT  Circulation  and  Promotion 
Manager  combination  nee<led  for  40-M 
daily.  Must  l>e  strong  on  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  full  details,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Write:  Dallas 
Cleland,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Review.  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Haywar<l, 


SALE.S  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Large  Southeastern  morning,  evening 
Sunday  paper  has  opening  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  sales-oriented  circulation  man 
looking  for  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Will  l>e  responsible  for  ramrodding 
sales  promotion  campaigns  on  I>oth 
newspapers  in  competitive  area.  Will 
have  full  V»ack-up  support  from  pro¬ 
motion  department  and  circulation 
management. 

Person  we're  seeking  may  now  be 
circulation  manager  on  smaller  paper 
or  assistant  on  larger.  Excellent  op- 
fiortunity  to  make  a  name  for  one's 
self  with  one  of  best  newspaper  groups 
In  the  country. 

Write,  giving  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  e<lucation.  salary  requirements, 
etc.  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARI/ITTE  OPRERVER 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
Charlotte,  N.C. — 28201 


CAaKxified  AdrertUing 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  medium- 
metro|K>lltftn  daily.  Highly  com- 
petitive  area.  You  must  be  aggressive, 
persevering,  and  bring  with  you  fresh, 
new  ideas  and  excellent  managerial 
background.  .Rend  resume  to  Business 
Manager,  The  Herald-News,  988  Main 
Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Southeast  daily  nee<lR  qualified  CAM  or 
second  man  on  larger  (^ration  who 
wants  the  spot.  Must  have  proven 
success  in  classified  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified. 
Ite  ahle  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  arranitement  based  on  Rain, 
frinpre  lienefits.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  333.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Diitplar  Adrertiung 

Ambitious  and  capable  DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN  experienced  in  compet¬ 
itive  selling,  knowledireabl.  in  prepar¬ 
ation  and  delivery  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Must  be  a  neat  dresser  with 
sharp  personality.  ManaRement  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  those  who  deliver. 
Send  reeumi  to;  R.  W.  McComb.  Her¬ 
ald  A  News.  P.O.  Box  31.  Livermore, 
Calif.— 94550. 

AD  MANAGETR-SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  weekly.  Write  RivinR  salary 
required.  exr>er'ence  an<l  references. 
Box  246,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Money-makins  opportunity  for  aRRres- 
sive,  hard  working  self-starter  who  can 
produce  business.  Fast-growing  trade 
publication  in  N.Y.C.  covering  billion 
dollar  industry.  Carrying  impressive 
volume  advertising  with  vast  untouched 
pc^ntial.  Unsual  chance  for  growth 
with  young  company.  Starting  salary 
SIO.OOO.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  180,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  OITSET  DAILY 
(25.000)  has  an  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  (25-35)  who  is  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancement  and  is  capable  of  moving  to 
the  top  in  our  growing  o)  ganization. 
Excellent  ;  salary,  commission,  bonus, 
fringes.  Write  or  call,  in  confidence,  P. 
S.  (jasali,  Ad  Director.  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio — 448T0.  Ph:  (419) 
625-5500. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Experience,  energy  and  enthusiasm  re¬ 
warded  here!  Permanent  position  avail¬ 
able  with  growing  daily  out  of  congest¬ 
ed  metropolitan  area.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  top  ad  man  who  can  handle 
key  accounts.  Send  resume  to  Dwight 
King,  Daily  Press,  P.  O.  Box  AC, 
Victorville.  Calif. — 92392. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential  needed  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
be  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  possess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in¬ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  i>opula- 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Send 
sample  layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to: 

!  Advertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
I  News-Miner.  P.O.  Box  710,  E'airbanks, 
i  Alaska  99701. 

JOIN  OUR  GROWING  TEAM  of 
young,  enthusiastic  ad  men.  If  you  can 
accept  a  challenge,  desire  a  top  salary 
plus  bonus  and  are  looking  for  man- 
j  agem.n*  ♦r.ining — we  are  interested  in 
'  you.  If  you  feel  it's  important  for  you 
and  your  family  to  settle  in  a  modern 
city  with  plenty  of  outdoor  recreation, 
churches,  top  rated  schools  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  economy — you  should  be  in- 
tereste<i  in  furthering  your  career  with 
our  31M  morning  and  evening  daily. 
Write  now  to  Box  282,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY’S  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  offset  weekly  has  an  opportunity 
for  energetic  advertising  salesman  with 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  qualifications.  Completely  paid 
hospitalization  and  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Under  new  management,  news¬ 
paper  has  doubled  circulation  in  past 
year  to  present  ABC  figure  of  11,000 — 
and  is  still  growing.  We  need  a  fast- 
moving  salesman  who  can  move  with 
us.  Send  resume  to  Walter  Garner, 
The  Courier,  Box  306,  Middletown, 
N.J.— 07748. 

ADVERTISING  GIANTS 
may  start  as  fle<lgling  newspaper  ad 
salesmen.  We  invite  your  inquiry 
whether  your  genius  is  still  in  the 
embryo  stage  or  well  developed  through 
years  of  successful  exiwrience.  Prize¬ 
winning  Ohio  suburban  weekly  news- 
I>ai)er — 17-18.000  ABC  Combination  with 
Shopper  provides  advertisers  with  .30.- 
000  distrit>ution.  Perhaps  we  can  offer 
a  newspaiier  advertising  iiosition  and 
salary  to  fit  your  suiierior  abilities. 
Write:  Roy  Burton.  Kettering-Oakwood 
TIMEIS,  1544  W.  Dorothy  Lane,  Ket¬ 
tering,  Ohio — 45409. 

EXCEPTIONAL  AD  MAN 
One  of  the  liveliest  California  news¬ 
papers  wants  an  advertising  man  above 
the  average  cut.  This  well  manage<l 
18M  circulation  offset  daily  serves  a 
vigorous  market,  is  located  in  a  de¬ 
lightful,  smogless  community  and  has 
excellent  climate.  Ocean,  desert  and 
mountains  nearby  offer  unlimited  rec¬ 
reation.  Wage  commensurate.  Call  J. 

!  Anthony,  Times- Advocate,  Escondido, 
I  Calif.  l-714-74r,-661I. 


Advertising  Salesman 

THINK  SUNSHINE-THINK  FLORIDA. 
Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Good  I  Now 
think  of  E'lorida's  Best  Newspapers,  the  . 
colorful,  award  winning  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent — 
newspapers  on  the  move,  heavy  on  cold 
type  and  rapidly  progressing  toward 
offset.  ; 

Now  think  of  a  good  paying  siwt  with  ^ 
an  enthusiastic,  well-trained  Advertis-  i 
ing  Sales  Team  offering  quality  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Suncoast  and  surrounding 
state  areas.  Then  too,  you  can  profit 
through  an  outstanding  bonus-incentive 
plan,  profit-sharing,  liberal  vacations,  I 
and  car  allowance,  and  many  other 
extra  dividends.  Sound  good  7  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications :  Aggressive,  re¬ 
sults  orienterl,  solid  advertising  experi¬ 
ence,  ready  to  pitch  in  and  work. 

Now  think  Florida  again — think  St. 
Petersburg  on  Florida’s  Fabulous  Fun- 
coast,  land  of  four  seasons — all  Spring. 
Now  stop  thinking — Act!  Send  resume  , 
and  salary  requirements  to  Larry  J 
Siegel,  Times  Publishing  Company,  P.  i 
O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
33731. 


aTY  HALL  REPORTER— Chance  to 
learn  and  grow  with  evening  daily  soon 
to  convert  to  offset.  Excellent  recrea-  ' 
tional  facilities  due  to  three  reservoirs 
in  area.  Ideal  community  in  which  to  j 
raise  a  family.  (Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Contact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash.  Ind.— 46992. 

'ready  to  move  up? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feci  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 

A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Aten  8.  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  e<litorial  writers, 
special  writers.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160,  Ekiitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 

FARM  EDITOR  for  15,500  circulation 
offset  daily.  Our  former  award-winning 
editor  has  retired.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  capable  e<lifor-wriler  to  further 
develop  this  imsition.  Photography  help¬ 
ful  hut  not  require<l.  Ideal  community. 
Attractive  salary  and  lienefits.  Please 
submit  resume  references,  and  samples 
to  P.  G.  Dauhel.  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont.  ()hiT>  43420. 

COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  F'lorida  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARD-HITTING  editorial  and  feature 
writer  who  is  also  capable  of  general 
news  assignments  and  news  photo  work. 
Send  resum4  to:  R.  W.  McComh.  Her¬ 
ald  A  News.  P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore. 

Calif.— 94550. _ 

THREE  NEWSMEN  NEIEDED:  some 
experience  essential :  copy  reader,  two  , 
general  assignment  jobs  open.  State 
salary,  references.  F.  Gilman  Spencer.  ' 
The  Trentonian,  Trenton.  N,  J.-^8602 
NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38.000  p.m.  subur-  i 
ban  daily.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  30-  | 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Boh  Price,  Manag¬ 
ing  Eklitor.  Morristown  Daily  Record,  j 

Inc.,  Morristown.  N,  J. — 07960. _  ' 

ASSI.STANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  In-  i 
dustrial  region  daily.  All  the  news  and  i 
problems  of  the  world:  top  metropoli-  ! 
tan  competition.  Above-average  stand-  1 
ards,  benefits,  chances  for  advancement,  j 
SIO.OOO.  An  outstanding  opportunity  if  i 
you  can  handle  it.  Box  264,  Eklitor  A 

Publisher. _ i 

NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a  good 
beginning  reporter  who  wants  to  learn 
the  roi>es  on  an  interesting  small-city 
newsbrat.  Good  starting  salary.  Call  or 
write  Jack  Brown.  Norwalk  (Ohio 
44857)  Reflector.  (AC  419)  662-4241. 


COPY  EDITORS  WITH  6  OR 
MORE  YEARS’  EXPERIE3NCE 
for  progrressive  Southwest  daily.  G'X)d 
opportunity  for  advancemetnt.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
232,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-ALL’ROUND  NEWSMAN  for 
Chart  Area  2  resort  area.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references  and  sal.iry 
requirements.  Box  258,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ROOM  FOR  MORE 
A  major  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
has  created  these  new  jobs :  6  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters :  2  copy  ed¬ 
itors.  These  people  will  help  to  b^f 
up  an  already  strong  staff  in  a  a  major 
competitive  area.  Contact  H,  R.  Luery, 
Associate  Editor, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Nation’s  7th 
largest  life  insurance  company  needs 
young,  creative  managing  editor  for 
Field  Publications.  Salary  open.  Send 
full  details  to:  R.  S.  Haggman.  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life.  720  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wise. — 53202. 

EXPANDING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  Gulf 
(k)ast  offset  daily  seeks  energetic, 
youthful  news  editor.  Eight-man 
newsroom.  Beautiful  area.  Modem 
new  plant  ready  in  60  days.  8,800 
circulation.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer,  Asso. 
Eklitor.  The  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box 
1737,  Naples,  I'la.  —  33940.  (AC  813) 
MI  2-2107. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITIES 
CONCERN  YOU? 

They  concern  us — and  through 
conscientious,  responsible  news 
coverage  we’re  trying  to  do 
something  about  them. 

If  you  have  a  degree,  news¬ 
room  experience,  and  Interest 
in  urban  problems,  we  need 
your  help.  Salary  to  $10,000 
per  year. 

Send  resum4  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  James  E.  Spang¬ 
ler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois — 62525. 

HAVE  PERMANENT  OPENINGS  for 
desk  man  and  two  experienced  reporters. 
Definite  pay  sche<lule  and  fine  benefits. 
Write  or  phone  Robert  B.  Smith, 
General  Manager,  The  Daily  Press. 
Inc..  Newport  News,  Va.  —  23607. 
(AC  703)  244-8421. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Gi-owing  20.000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  sports  editor  who 
can  supervise  layout  including  wire. 
Photofax  and  write  local  and  ares 
sports  news  in  compact  sports-conscious 
circulation  area.  Salary  $7,800  to  $8,3M 
commensurate  with  experience.  Ail 
fringe  benefits.  No  phone  calls.  Write: 
Managing  Eklitor,  Journal-Standard, 
FVeeport,  III.  61032. 

TELEVISION  NEWSMAN  skilled  as  a 
reporter  with  air  potential  for  major 
Southeastern  Market.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  and  salary  about  $8500.  Reply 
Box  198,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  Lake  (Tity 
Midwest  daily  of  35,000.  Alert  staff. 
Goo<I  pay  and  fringes.  Heavy  local  cov¬ 
erage,  Box  300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOU’THERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  for  new  spot  on 
innovative  staff.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Wire  editing  experience  helpful.  G<x>d 
pay  schedule,  benefits.  Only  morning 
daily  in  California’s  fast-growing  coun¬ 
ty.  Apply  to:  Boh  Leuffer,  The  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  107,  Camarillo,  Calif. 
—93010.  _ 

NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW,  pol  ce- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  population  city.  Think 
small  town  newspapering  is  boring? 
You’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  al«wt 
it.  Jack  Howey.  Dally  Tribune,  P  0. 
^x  87,  Peru,  Ind.— 46970. 
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HELP  WANTED 


(  <v«r  and  interpret  Kovemmental 
n  wa  in  dynamic  a-i>arty  commun- 
itv  of  38,000  in  rapidly-srowinK 
■iiburban  area.  (Chart  Area  5). 

Join  one  of  the  nation’!  leaders  in 
p  meering  the  new  form  of  pro- 
ftssional  suburban  joumaiism. 
Y'lu’ll  be  part  of  a  fast-growing 
ard  stimulating  news  staff  of  60 
on  a  large  suburban  chain  that 
last  year  won  first  in  the  nation 
for  general  excellence. 

We're  looking  for  the  kind  of  re¬ 
porter  who  can  handle  a  responsi¬ 
ble  news  beat,  represent  us  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  challenging  com- 
nnunity,  and  help  us  and  himself 
to  move  ahead. 

We  pay  the  kind  of  excellent  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  necessary  to  attract 
and  hold  the  excellent  people  who 
make  a  product  excellent. 

BOX  301,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS,  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER : 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies' 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  t  Reporter  — 
at  least  8  or  4  years’  experience  —  to 
train  as  editorial  page  assistant  and 
writer  of  background  articles  for  56,- 
000  circulation  Midwest  daily.  Promo¬ 
tion  ahead  for  right  applicant.  Box 
268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RE^RTER. 
young,  experienced,  for  17,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Good  wportunlty.  Work 
with  compatible,  flexible  staff.  Grow¬ 
ing  community  with  large  unlversi^ 
ideal  living  conditions  for  man  with 
family.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to:  B.  E.  Jensen,  P.O. 
Box  717,  Provo,  Utah— 84601. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  for  26M  p.m.  daily.  _We 
could  tell  you  about  fine  hunting, 
fishing.  We’ve  Mt  that.  We  could  tell 
yc-i  of  our  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits.  They’re  good.  But  what  we 
think  is  important  is  our  product.  It  s 
growing  and,  we  hope,  improving.  We 
need  an  idea  man  who  can  rewrite,  cut, 
mold  a  story,  and  head  it  with  some 
lively  words.  We’ll  pay  according  to 
experience,  demonstrated  talent.  Write : 
Wm.  Asbury,  Managing  Editor,  Brem¬ 
erton  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash, — 98310, 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

CHALLE34GING  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  and  enterprising  editor. 
EXCITING  and  growing  state  capital 
with  large,  dynamic  university. 
MODERN  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  new 
building,  recently  turned  offset. 
PROGRESSIVE  attitude  toward  the 
broad  ranffe  of  women's  news  as  ex- 
emplifi^  in  other  Knight  Newspapers. 
FRIENDLY  staff,  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  a  felicitous  place  to  live. 
Write:  Wm.  Phillips.  Managing  Editor. 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  P.O.  Bent 
#90.  Tallahassee,  Fla.— 32302.  _ 

AMBITIOUS  7  We’re  looking  for  the 
bHaht  young  sports  writer  who  thinks 
he’d  make  a  better  sports  editor  than 
his  boss.  27,000  circulation — all  dw  op¬ 
eration.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  "Tom 
Aikens.  Managing  Editor.  Tribune-Re¬ 
view,  Greensburg,  Pa. — 15601. 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
general  assignment.  Excellent  living 
and  working  conditions  in  beautiful 
Florida  coast  resort  town.  9,000  p.m. 
dally.  Write  Box  272,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY,  at  30M  and 
growing  rapidly,  needs  a  reporter  and 
a  reporter-deskman  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  computers  (or  electronics). 
The  jobs  entail  being  the  eyes  and  eeua 
for  comimter  users,  from  legislative 
actions  to  new  applications  to  how  to 
avoid  embeislements.  Suburban  Boston. 
Box  273.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
opening  for  top  reporter  to  cover  city 
hall  and  politics;  also  a  desk  man 
to  assist  news  and  city  editor.  Good 
hours,  good  pay  for  man  with  proper 
experience  and  background.  Box  290, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER— Major  midwest 
(Region  5)  university  seeking  science¬ 
engineering  writer  to  becocne  assistant 
information  director  July  1.  Must  be 
college  graduate,  30  or  under,  with 
proven  expertise  and  experience  in 
science  or  technical  writing.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to  Box  295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  EDITOR  to  join  prise- 
winning  big  leage  staff  on  East  Coast 
daily.  Self-starter,  sharp  on  heads, 
layout  for  key  night  position.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  285,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  afternoon 
daily  with  18,000  circulation  in  dsmamic, 
growinfg  Northern  Indiana  area.  Willing 
to  train  right  man.  Contact  Elwin 
Greening.  The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.— 46360. 

TIRED  OF  THE  ASPHALT  JUNGLE  T 
California  afternoon  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  reporter-feature 
writer-photographer.  Just  116-miles 
from  Bay  Area  in  heart  of  Redwood 
region.  Outstanding  recreation,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing.  Prefer  J-grad  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years’  experience.  Box  284, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BUREAU  REPORTER  for  Midwest 
daily  of  35,000  circulation.  Lower 
Great  Lakes  city  with  outstanding  rec¬ 
reational  advantages;  ample  opportun¬ 
ity  for  in-depth  reporting.  Pay  and 
fringes  commensurate  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  298,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

DESKMEN  WANTED 

Business  news  wire  service  (N.Y.C.) 
has  openings  for  two  top-notch  copy 
editors  capable  of  handling  ’phone- 
stories  accurately  and  speedily.  Outline 
exiierience.  Eixcellent  salary.  Box  330, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTBai 
with  news  desk  potential,  top  qualifi¬ 
cations.  to  give  professional  tone  to 
small  p.m.  daily  in  active  area  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  Write  Box  315,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  16,000  p.m. 
and  Sunday  morning  o  set  daily  in 
progressive,  growing  Zone  3  university 
city.  Job  entails  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Many  fringes.  Box 
328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in 
city  of  10,000.  Knowledge  of  all  sports 
and  outdoor  activities  essential.  Must 
have  own  car.  Position  to  be  filled  at 
once.  Write:  (General  Manager,  The 
Daily  Press.  Ashland,  Wise. — 64806. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  Epitaph.  Should  have  Interest  in 
Americana.  experience  in  editing, 
photography,  advertising  and  com- 
merical  printing  pricing.  Write  fuil  de¬ 
tails  (no  'phone  calls)  to  Wayne  Wint¬ 
ers,  Eklitor,  Tombstone  Epitaph,  Tomb¬ 
stone.  Ari*. — 86638. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

We  need  someone  with  solid  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  used  to  handling  fast-breaking 
morning  editions.  If  you  want  a  fast 
metro  pare  combining  sports  reiwrting 
with  desk  assignments  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  sports  areas,  send  your 
resumi  to  Personnel  Mgr.,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  55  E.  4th  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — 56101.  An  Equal  Oi>- 
portunity  Employer. 

WE  COULDN’T  FIND  a  two-headed 
reporter,  so  we’re  looking  for  the  next 
best  thing — an  aggressive  young  man 
to  handle  new's  and  sports  on  a  76-25 
basis.  The  territory :  a  lively,  fast- 
growing  township  of  31,000  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Send  resume  to  Ekiitor, 
Bound  Brook  Chronicle,  16  Mountain 
Ave..  Bound  Brook.  N.J. — 08805. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


JH^  WANTED 

Editorial 


WRITER 

Corporate  Communications 

POSITION:  Assistant  to  the  Manager  of  Communica- 
rions  of  a  new,  dynamic  corporation  in  the  computer  field. 

•"elude  public  and  financial  relations, 
advertising  planning  and  copywriting  (with  some  agency 
liaison  work),  internal  communications  and  creative  support 
Tor  the  company’s  marketing  and  recruitment  efforts. 

ESSENTIAL  QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  busi. 
ness  or  journalism;  Research  and  writing  ability,  with  at 
least  two  years’  experience;  Flexibility.  Willingness  to  work 
hard  in  exchange  for  unusual  opportunity. 

Knhl:^  E*pe'’'e"ce  in  public  relations; 

Photooraphy.  layout  and  design;  Basic  knowl- 
edge  of  the  data^processlng  industry. 

professionals  from  many  dis¬ 
ci  M  ties  ’  excellent,  modern  Chicago-suburban  fa- 

STARTING  SALARY:  $8-$12,000  depending  on  qualifications. 

XinJf  ''’’mediate,  and  you’ll  hit  the  ground  run¬ 

ning.  You  II  do  more  work  on  more  projects  in  less  time 

^•jte^rarourJSa!  Performance ^"?l1 

BOX  343,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  DAILY, 
52,000  p.m.,  has  o|>ening  for  experi¬ 
enced  deskman ;  also  for  reporter.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience,  but  will  consider 
talented  beginner.  Modern  plant.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Manag¬ 
ing  EUitor,  Bucks  Ciounty  Courier 
Times,  Levittown,  Pa. — 19058. 


Writer/Reporter 

Excellent  opportunity  available 
for  a  bright,  hard-working  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  for  sales  division 
of  major  educational  publisher. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
house  organ  and  all  news  re¬ 
leases.  J-major  with  1-2  years' 
experience  preferred. 

Send  resumi  stating  salary  reaulrement. 
BOX  305,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


&  PUBLISHER 


I  ENERGETTC  NEWSWRITER  to  fill 
(  news  editor's  job  vacated  through 
Armed  Service  call.  You'd  be  on  your 
I  ^  .  provide  news  for  sparklinR 

]  w^kly  ^  in  8.000  suburban  town  in 
Missouri's  fastest-ffrowinfc  area.  Salary 
o|)en;  frinw.  Write  all,  with  clips. 

^  to  James  (lierke,  O'Fallon  Community 
News.  O'Fallon,  Mo.— 63366. 

IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  writinflT  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  50,000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experience  "news* 
man '  who  can  gather  the  fact*  and 
write  in*depth.  Excellent  community  to 
raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  Outstandinji  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  strinvent  qualities  we 
^k.  Movinfi  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
•full  confidence  today.  Box  345,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


WE'RE  GROWING! 

S^theastem  Florida  daily  needs  en¬ 
thusiastic  reporters  and  deskmen  who 
can  fit  in  with  a  bright  young  staff. 
Send  resum4  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  310,  Editor  St  Piiblisher, 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR  capable  of  writing 
sharp,  accurate  and  creative  heads — a 
dependable,  experienced  editor  who  en¬ 
joys  and  takes  pride  in  his  (or  her) 
work  ...  a  challenging  spot  on  a 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  All  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Rnl«rt  K. 
Illingworth,  Executive  News  Editor, 
The  Knlrkerl>ocker  News,  24  Sheridan 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. — 12201. 

CITY  EDITOR— 16.000  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  coastal  daily  ...  a  Scri|>ps 
League  newspaper.  Write:  R.  S.  Ma¬ 
gee,  Santa  Maria  Times,  P.O.  Box  400, 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. — 93454. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

Three  publications,  merging  into  one: 
you  direct  editorial,  news  and  layout 
departments,  two  newsmen.  Develop 
and  supervise  stringers  in  Zone  5.  If 
you  have  go  and  want  to  grow — ran 
edit,  manage,  write— send  complete 
resume  to:  President.  Shamie  Publica¬ 
tions,  707  Fox  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
48201. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1969 


YOUR  OWN  MAN?  ARE  YOU?  If 
not,^  can  you  make  it  on  your  own  ? 
National  organization  specializing  in 
Mitorial  services  for  industrial  mar¬ 
keting  and  training  programs  n^s 
key  man  in  Chicago.  Must  be  talented 
twrson  seeking  continuing  challenges — 
hard  driving  and  self-sufficient.  Send 
tetter  stating  objectives  and  resume  to: 
Frank  Associates,  10.505  F'airgrove  Ave.. 
Tujunga,  Calif. — 91402. 

WE’RE  A  10,000  P.M.  DAILY,  about  to 
move  into  a  brand  new  building  with 
offset  operation,  and  we  need  a  court¬ 
house  heat-general  assignment  reporter. 
Stevens  Point  is  a  university  town  in 
a  gootl  outdoor  sports  area.  Contact 
George  Rogers.  Daily  Journal,  Stevens 
Point.  Wise.— 54481. 

EXPEJRIEINCED  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  prize-winning  offset  daily : 
college  and  resort  city.  Good  pay;  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions;  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Immediate  opening  I 
Send  resume  to  H.  K.  Williams.  OB- 
I  SERVF.R,  Dunkirk.  N.Y. — 14948. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
Established,  Krowing  syndicate  supple¬ 
ment,  N.Y.C.  Writing,  editing,  de¬ 
velop  story  ideas.  Challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  creative  person.  Starting 
salary  range  (8, 800-$!*, 200  plus  ex- 
lianding  future.  Resume  to  Box  329, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex- 
I>erienced,  who  can  put  sparkle  into 
large  offset  weekly.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  News,  Eden,  N.C. — 27288. 


Free-Lance 

REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  in¬ 
dustrial  areas,  for  large  management 
publisher.  Business  page  experience 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  High  rat«. 
on  acc^tance.  Will  not  conflict  with 
newspaiier  assignments.  Box  320,  E<l- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Operator  ^-Machinists 

FRIDEN  LCC-VF  Tajie  perforator  op¬ 
erators  wanted  for  Photon  713-10  and 
Photon  713-20.  Central  plant  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  above  average  in  ability 
and  have  good  knowledge  of  newspaper 
printing.  Could  use  supervisor  for  this 
department.  Often  shop.  Contact  Harry 
Green.  Jr.,  The  Record  Stockman,  P.O. 
Box  16628,  Denver.  Colo.— 80216. 

Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation.  dependents,  and  availability  to; 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96303. 


NEED  WRITERS  in  the  South.  Mid¬ 
west.  Mid-Atlantic  states  to  write  about 
florists,  nurserymen,  landscapers.  Need 
stories  about  their  work,  familira, 
problems,  ideas.  Write:  Jim  Martin. 
Box  1868,  Fort  W'orth,  Texas — 76101. 


Offset  Personnel 

NEWSPAPER  AD  LAYOUT  PERSON 
for  successful  offset  paper.  If  you  arc 
qualified,  let’s  talk  about  your  future. 
Write  913  S.  Florida  Ave..  Lakelarul. 
hla.  33803,  or  'phone  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  683-4573  today! 

PASTE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
We  need  a  top-flight  cold-tyi>e  produc¬ 
tion  person  for  Cape  Cod’s  largest  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make¬ 
up.  page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  pho¬ 
to  offset  process.  Good  potential  on  fast¬ 
growing.  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary:  S165-per-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frank  Falaccl, 
Cape  (Tod  News,  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 
Ph:  (617)  77B-1594. 


Operators— Machinists 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  :  mark-up  experience  helpful.  Join 
a  progressive  central  newspaper  plant. 
Open  shop.  References  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Harry  Green.  Jr..  The  Record 
Stockman,  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216. 


PREISSMEN  —  Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week ; 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Eixaminer. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRE.SSROO.M  ASSLSTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented, 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box 
304,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  825-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St..  Cham¬ 
paign.  III.  61820. 


I  JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck, 

.  24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
sterotyper,  37 Vi  hour  week;  Uyp  wages: 
non-union:  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach,  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  in  Illinois 
Letterpress,  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job 
is  steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Job  is  open  now.  Write: 
Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher.  Alamogordo  Daily 
News,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 


OPERATOR-fXyMPOSITOR :  (Jood  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette.  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


PRE.S.SMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
EREICrnNG  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

i  CHICAGO  SITBURBS  offset  typesetting 
I  plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
'  knowledge  helpful :  able  to  handle  wom- 
I  en.  Mr.  Helenhouse.  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
;  2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
sui>ervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resumi,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President :  Northland  College ;  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 


IMMEDIATE  OPEH^ING  for  composing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  exi>ected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion.  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons,  present  comixjs- 
ing  room  foreman  wishes  to  be  relieve*! 
of  executive  duties.  Punching,  Justape. 
Allotter,  Elektron  operation.  Excellent 
shop  conditions  and  company  benefits. 
Apply,  listing  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Publisher.  The  Commercial- 
News,  17  W.  North  St.,  Danville,  Ill. — 
618.32. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immoliate  opening  for  experienced 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal, 
photo-composition  an<l  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervision.  Exceptional  op- 
tKjrtunity  for  future  growth  with  mem- 
)<er  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Evening  News,  85  Dick¬ 
son  St..  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — 12550. 


Promotion-Research 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Re¬ 
search  and  Promotion  man  (who 
knows  what  the  sales  team  needs,  and 
how  to  adapt  this  material  into  mean¬ 
ingful  and  sales-producing  tools) 
wanted  by  one  of  Florida’s  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  or  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive-status  position.  Write  Box  274, 
Editor  ti  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SALESMEN  with  knowledge  of  press- 
remms  to  sell  both  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  blankets  and  rollers.  Needed  in 
N.Y.  area.  West  (Toast,  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  No  age  limit.  Apply  Box 
266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGENT  required  by  publishers  of 
world  press  annual,  which  lists  3,000 
publications  in  two  volumes.  Price: 
$30.  Must  sell  advertisements  in  each 
edition  as  well  as  copies.  Publishing 
&  Distributing  Co.  Ltd.,  177  Regent 
St..  London,  W-1,  England. 


Sj^ndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
The  most  imaginative  and  aggressive 
organization  in  newspaper  syndication 
is  looking  for  men  who  command  a  top 
salary,  plus  ex[>ense8  and  commission. 
If  you  feel  you  qualify  and  are  free 
to  travel,  send  us  your  resumi  to  Box 
323,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  E'ree  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa.  Idaho  83651. 


Technical  Representative 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  B^  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 
88879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

LINOF7LM  OPETRATOR,  experienced ; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services. 
Inc.,  664  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (812)  263-3073. 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Plant  equipped 
with  EHektrons,  Comets,  model  81’s, 
TI^  and  Computer.  Day  shift.  Union 
or  eligible.  Vacations,  [tensions,  good 
fringe  benefits.  Zone  2.  Box  276,  EM- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTING  CONSULTANT 

Opportunity  to  join  a  major  newsprint 
sales  organization  as  a  Technical  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Pressroom  experience  essential. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel.  Salary— deter¬ 
mined  by  qualifications. 

Send  resum4  in  confidence  to 
Box  246  Editor  &  Publisher 


Academic 

SEASONED  PRO,  40,  wanU  teaching 
l>ost  in  Bmall  college.  1!8  years’  with 
palters,  ad  agencies,  PR  departmenu. 
Have  taught  college.  BA.  (honors).  MA. 
Good  photographer.  Box  308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
available  due  to  shut-down  of  new 
weekly  paper.  Ebcperience  covers  ad¬ 
vertising,  management  and  production 
including  plant  layout,  offset  convert 
sion,  Linofilm,  Photon  713  for  ad 
composition  and  IBM  magnetic  tape 
composing  system.  Seek  position  as 
business  manager,  general  manager,  or 
assistant  to  publisher  on  daily.  Nolan 
DeLaughtor,  P.O.  Box  1404,  Ell  Dorado, 
Arkansas— 71730.  Ph :  (AC  501)  862- 
1171  or  (214)  793-4226. 


KNOWLEDGEABLE  in  both  offset  and 
letterpress  operations.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  business  manager  of  8,500 
paid  6-day  offset  daily.  Strong  in  sales, 
promotions.  production  and  labor 
negotiations.  Complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Available  April  1. 
Interested  in  management  position  on 
daily  paper.  Write  Box  269,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— 27  years’  ex- 
Iierience  all  departments- —15,000  to  50,- 
000  circulation.  Outstanding  record. 
Excel  in  |)ersonal  leadership ;  sincere 
and  ready.  Small  salary  and  small  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Resume  on  request. 
Late  40’s.  Prefer  Chart  Area  4  or  6. 
Box  299,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUrriON  MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
14  years  of  successful  experience  in 
pr<xluction  management,  including  labor 
relations,  with  The  IValt  Street  Journal 
and  Nrtvsday.  Available  immediately 
for  position  which  offers  opportunity 
for  eventual  movement  into  general 
management  or.  preferably,  part  or 
full  ownership.  E'or  complete  informa¬ 
tion  : 

ETDYD  H.  MAIN 
21  Nassau  Boulevard 
Gaixlen  City,  New  York — 11530 

20  YEARS’  DAILY  EXPERIENCE  as 
GM.  ad  manager.  CM  and  promotion. 
Strong  on  a<iministration.  Cost-con¬ 
scious:  civic-minded.  Married.  46.  Pre¬ 
fer  East  (Toast;  consider  elsewhere.  Box 
309,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Artists— —Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning,  national  imputation. 
Available.  Box  276,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


Circulation 

WANT  TO  RELOCATE— Past  18  years’ 
CM  and  PM  of  125,000  paid  mail  news¬ 
papers;  branch  and  district  manager¬ 
ship  experience;  promotion-minded. 
(Tall  (312)  478-7633,  or  Box  335,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHBTRS’  CHOICE  available  now! 
Ambitious  circulator  wants  the  big  chal¬ 
lenge.  "Let’s  talk  about  yours."  Top 
references  with  resumd.  Box  316,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

NORTH  MIDWRSTBRN  circulation 
man  with  proven,  highly  productive, 
creative  ability  wants  to  move  any¬ 
where  South.  Desire  to  take  over 
agency.  Willing  to  take  charge  of  circ¬ 
ulation  on  progressive  weekly,  or  daily, 
with  a  salary  and  bonus  arrangement. 
Ready  now  I  Write  Box  332,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CI.*ASSlFIBn  MANAGER,  over  29 
years’  experience  20-50,000  dailiee. 
looks  to  last  move  as  manager  or 
assistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Arm 
9.  Box  273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising 

SPIRITED  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  paper 
to  build  into  retail-classified  market 
place.  Box  344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WKEKLY  AD  SALES  JOB  WANTED 
in  .Southeast  by  present  ad  manager  of 
two  newspai>ers.  College ;  13  years’  ex-  , 
perience.  Make  olTer.  Box  326,  ^itor  I 
&  Publisher, 


HEAR  THE  TA'TTOO  OF  RESULTS  I 
Step  to  another  drummer  I  E.\|>erienced 
in  advertising,  sales  promotion,  public 
relations.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


FRUSTRATED,  NEUROTIC  reporter 
looking  for  a  frustrated,  neurotic  ed¬ 
itor  who  needs  a  top  man — versatile, 
resourceful,  experience,  imaginative — 
to  help  him  put  out  a  real  newspaper. 
Box  213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  6  years’  daily. 
Started  on  weekly,  rose  to  news  editor. 
Seeks  p.m.  or  a.m.  slot  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  area.  Available  July.  Box 
247,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Congress  and  politics; 
background  includes  news,  columns, 
editorials.  First-class  coverage  offered 
for  medium-size  daily;  salary  require¬ 
ments  reasonable  and  references  ex¬ 
cellent.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Political  Sci- 
ence.  Law  Degrees — wishes  major  time 
outside  United  States  writing  or  radio 
broadcast  tapes  on  people,  governments, 
economies  generally.  Box  291,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER.  38, 
12  years’  experience.  Seeks  pro  base¬ 
ball  or  college  beat  in  major  area. 
Award-winning  writer.  College  grad. 
Married.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF.  36.  on  136,000 
daily,  wants  to  move  up.  Box  286,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  WRITE  A  TRAVEL  COLUMN 
for  newst>aper  or  syndicate— both  fea¬ 
ture  and  "service”  writing.  Free  to 
travel  world-wide.  Am  recent  college 
graduate  with  two  years’  experience 
on  a  New  England  daily.  Box  293, 
Editor  &  PubliMer. 


EDITOR — Exiwrienced  all  desks,  beats, 
rim,  slot.  Age  60.  Top  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher,  make-up.  $176.  Box  11,  Im¬ 
perial,  Calif.— 92261.  Ph:  (714)  362- 
4286. 


WOMEN’S  REPORTER  with  court 
house,  feature,  all  phases  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  references,  hard 
working.  Salary  needs  of  $7,800.  Write 
Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  MAN  In  fourth  year- 
state’s  biggest  daily — seeks  to  diversify ; 
some  desk — some  feature  or  editorial 
writing.  MA,  SDX.  Go  anywhere;  pre¬ 
fer  Area  9.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Competent  craftsman, 
32,  seeks  quality  news  product  offering 
opportunity  to  advance,  salary  to  match 
skills.  Twelve  years’  experience  all 
phases  newspapers.  Box  311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT  NEWSMAN  available 
Nay  1.  Can  write.  Go  anywhere,  do 
anything  worth  doing.  Worked  as  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter,  feature  writer,  city 
editor,  sports  columnist.  Has  awards 
and  knowledge  of  their  insignificance. 
33.  married.  Now  on  major  daily.  Box 
339,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SHOPPING  EARLY 
Reporter,  26,  MA,  3  years’  experience, 
seeking  iioBition  on  large  daily.  In¬ 
terest^  in  everything,  especially  educa¬ 
tion.  government,  politics.  Prefer  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Available  Sept.  1.  Box  336, 
Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


Editorial 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  26.  with  M.A. 
(Journalism),  seeks  i>osition  on  sports 
staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of  sports. 
Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CHALLENGE) — Your  regional  or  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  need  revamp?  Well- 
grounded.  imaginative  editor.  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Area  2.  Box  341,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


WITH  FUTURE  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD, 
reporter-photographer,  27,  wants  out 
of  daily  rut  back  into  all  phase  work  of 
weekly.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER/NEWS  EDITOR,  ex- 
l>erience<l  all  desks.  $175.  Box  2925, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262.  (714)  352- 
4286. 


PUBLICIST,  27 — in  press  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  leading  U.S.  corporation — 
seeks  challenging  reporting  assignment 
with  national  trade  magazine  in  Zone 
2.  Can  draw  from  industrial  exposure 
and  broad  newspaiier  background.  Box 
327,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  solid  e.x- 
perience  in  all  phases — B.S,  in  Journal¬ 
ism — seeks  return  to  home  area  in  top 
position  on  small  daily.  Zones  1  and  2. 
Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  SKI.  Winter  S|K>rt8  Writer. 
Fill  with  si>orts,  general  assignment,  or 
beat  rei>orter.  Strong  police,  courts, 
government.  Award-winning  features. 
BS  Communication.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  312,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
.34,  seeks  sports  editor’s  position:  9 
years’  experience.  Available  immwli- 
atelyl  Prefer  Midwest  or  Southwest. 
Box  321,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  15  years’  experience 
in  police  reporting,  desk  work,  feature 
writing,  layout,  desires  position  that 
offers  security,  chance  to  advance,  pre¬ 
ferably  city  or  news  editor  on  small 
to  medium  paper.  Will  relocate.  Clips, 
references,  personal  interview  available. 
Box  319,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OVERSEIAS  JOB — Fluent  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man;  fair  French.  20  years’  U.S., 
foreign  news  media,  international  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Political,  business  writer. 
Box  317,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  (Journalism).  27, 
family.  Daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Prefers  Arens  3,  4,  6  or  6.  Box  307, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS! 

High-ranking  editor  and  columnist  of 
major  news  magazine  seeks  top  editor¬ 
ial  position  on  metropolitan  daily  in 
southeast,  south-central  or  southwest. 
Applicant  has  outstanding  national 
reputation  plus  broad  experience  as 
newspaperman,  foreign  corresimndent 
and  ^itor.  He  is  middle-of-roader  with 
faith  in  our  nation’s  worth  and  its  fu¬ 
ture,  and  believes  that  upbeat  and 
constructive  aspects  of  these  troubled 
times  need  far  greater  journalistic  em¬ 
phasis.  He  is  southern-torn  and  south¬ 
ern-educated,  with  deep  roots  in  region 
and  understanding  of  its  special  at¬ 
tributes  as  well  as  problems.  Present 
position  is  solid.  Motive  for  seeking 
change  is  to  leave  northeast  and  go 
home  where,  he  believes,  the  future 
looks  brightest.  Would  bring  name  of 
unquestioned  prestige  and  would  want 
opportunity  to  deliver  liveliness,  ex¬ 
citement.  wit,  eloquence,  grace,  wis¬ 
dom  and  feet-on-ground  common  sense 
— in  tradition  of  personal  out-front 
editorship.  Request  all  correspondence 
in  highest  confidence.  Box  313,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


AWARD-WINNING  REH’OR’TER  seeks 
free-lance  assignments,  research  or  PR 
projects  in  Southern  California,  ^x 
289,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 
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FREE-LANCE  WRITER,  15  years’  con¬ 
sumer-advertising,  plus  feature  writing 
(movies,  theater,  books).  Box  337,  El- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

HEIAD  MACHINIST— Expert  on  all 
'TrS.  Computers,  EUektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  E'amily  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  1  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  1  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ekl¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations,  flood  salarly 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  495. 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHED  with  BFA  degree 
and  3  years’  experience  on  White 
House  staff  under  Okamoto  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  photo  publication.  26, 
married.  Will  produce.  Box  233,  Ekl¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SEEIKING  EDITOR  who  believes  that 
women  news  photographers  have  a 
place  in  today’s  news  media ;  and  a 
news  media  large  enough  to  hire  twin 
photo  team.  Elxperienced  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  and  television  news 
in  all  phases  of  news.  Resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSETT  PRESSMAN— Goes  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred: 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


PRESS  &  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressrootn  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  In 
Zone  1.  Elxcellent  references.  Box  83. 
Eklitor  St  I^lblisher. 


Printers 

CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspai>er. 
Box  241,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINA’nON  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss.  &ott, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family ;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  comiHiterized  ad  mark-up. 
(216)  943-7266 

COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room:  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resume.  Zone 
5-3.  Box  322,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 


Promotion-Research 

RESEARCH/PROMOTION 
Fully  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaijer  retearch  and  promotion ; 
markets,  media,  sales  presentations. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  256,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALES  PROMO’nON— EDITOR 
Shirtsleeve  Administrator-Practitioner 
with  track  record  in  Editorial  and  Salsa 
Promotion.  Successful  sales  strategy,  all 
editorial  skills.  In  30’s.  Elxperienced 
newspapers,  syndicates,  agencies.  Will 
relocate.  Write  Box  187,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

YOUTHFUL  CORPORATE  PR  MAN 
with  newspaper  writing,  advertising 
experience,  wants  M.E.,  PR  director¬ 
ship.  Box  267,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ADVANCEMENT  with 
N.  Y.  C.  agency/association/company 
sought  by  publicist  with  heavy  experi¬ 
ence  in  packaging,  plastics,  food  serv¬ 
ice.  $12M  salary  range.  Box  297,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MORE  CHALLENGE.  BETTER  PAY 
sought  by  well-educate<l.  experienced 
PR  i>rofessional.  Have  MSJ  and  MBA 
from  two  major  Midwest  universities. 
34  years  old  with  13  years  of  writing 
and  communications  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  military  and  aerospace.  Box  342, 
Eklitor  St  Publisher. 
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Editors  told  ivays  to  improve 

‘Enterprise’  helps  in-depth  reporting 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ways  to  increase  in-depth  re¬ 
porting,  improve  general  news 
content,  package  the  news  in  a 
more  attractive  format,  and 
build  stronger  editorial  pages 
were  among  the  topics  discussed 
at  an  editors’  seminar  here, 
February  6-8. 

At  sessions  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New’s- 
paper  Editors  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  editors  of  member 
newspapers  saw’  their  editions 
torn  apart  and  reconstructed. 

Pick  Spots 

Among  the  ideas  for  content 
was  one  on  depth-reporting  in 
operation  at  the  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover. 

Joe  Smyth,  managing  editor, 
of  the  19,000-circulation  daily, 
described  how  each  staffer  is 
given  priorities  —  a  news  l)eat 
and  an  enterprise  beat. 

■“One  reporter  covers  the 
county  commissioners  as  his 
straight  news  beat  and  ‘Sex  and 
the  Delawarean’s  as  his  enter¬ 
prise  beat,”  Smyth  explained. 
“He’s  w’ritten  about  the  effects 
of  overseas  tours  on  the  sex 
morals  of  Air  Force  wives  left 
behind  in  Dover.  And  why  we 
don’t  have  much  prostitution  in 
Dover. 

“Another  repoi-ter’s  straight 
beat  is  state  government.  His 
enterprise  beat  is  the  ‘Leisure 
Hours.’  He  writes  about  Dover 
night  life,  about  things  to  do  and 
see  in  our  area.” 

“Everybody  —  the  editor, 
managing  editor,  new’s  editors, 
deskman  —  everybody  —  has 
an  enterprise  priority,”  Smyth 
said. 

Smyth  said  many  small  dailies 
fail  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  local  issues.  “We  ought  to 
be  experts  in  our  own  areas.” 
he  said,  “yet  too  often  we  worry 
about  all  the  international  issues 
and  ignore  our  ow’n  backyards.” 

Smyth  contended  the  small 
daily  had  too  much  routine  to 
cover  and  must  pick  its  spots  for 
in-depth  reporting. 

He  showed  a  number  of  full 
page  story  and  picture  layouts 
w'hich  came  from  Enterprise  as¬ 
signments. 

Weak  ^'eekends 

Paul  S.  Swensson,  professor 
of  Journalism  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia  urged  edi¬ 
tors  to  increase  the  amount  and 
quality  of  local  news  in  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  editions; 
to  make  the  news  selections  and 
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editing  techniques  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  interest  of  w’omen 
and  young  people ;  to  step  up  the 
number  and  quality  of  local  pic¬ 
tures;  and  cut  dow’n  the  jumps 
from  Page  one. 

Sw’ensson,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  New’spaper  Fund  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune  and  Minneapolis 
Star,  said  w’eekend  events  w’ere 
the  greatest  untapped  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attract  readers.  “We 
have  thin  papers  Saturday  and 
Monday  bwause  w’e  ignore  our 
news  sources  from  Friday  noon 
to  Monday  morning,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Swensson  displayed  Monday 
editions  from  four  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  to  show  how'  “a 
sizable  number  of  readers  have 
been  turned  off”  because  of  poor 
local  coverage  of  the  weekend. 

Swensson  also  showed  ex¬ 
amples  from  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  where  stories  had  been 
written  only  from  the  male 
point-of-view,  even  where  the 
w’oman’s  interest  •was  obvious. 

‘Look  Underground’ 

A1  Romm,  editor  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Herald  Record;  Sandy  Oppen- 
heimer,  editor  of  the  Levittown 
(N.  J.)  Bucks  County  Courier- 
Times;  and  DeWitt  H.  Scott, 
managing  editor  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call  conducted 
a  “Better  Make-Up”  clinic. 

They  pointed  out  that  all  three 
of  their  newspapers  had  experi¬ 
enced  large  circulation  growth 
in  the  past  decade  in  competi¬ 
tive  areas  and  good  typography 
had  something  to  do  with  this 
growth. 

Scott  urged  more  consistent 
use  of  white  space  and  a  clean, 
uncluttered  look  throughout  the 
paper. 

Scott  said  he  liked  an  organ¬ 
ized  newspaper.  “The  reader 
must  know  approximately  where 
to  find  his  main  news,  his 
secondary  wire  and  area  reports, 
his  departmental  material  — 
sports,  family,  business,  enter¬ 
tainment  —  and  should  expect  to 
find  all  special  features  either 
anchored  or  flagged  to  make 
them  easy  to  find.” 

Scott  said  off-measure  type, 
l)enday  boxes  and  trick  heads 
should  be  used  sparingly  and 
only  on  stories  which  warranted 
them.  I 

“Gimmicky  devices  on  poor 
material  dissatisfy  the  reader,” 
he  declared. 

Romm  urged  the  editors  to 


look  at  some  of  the  desigpi  ideas 
of  the  underground  new’spapers 
“which  visually  grab  you”  and 
borrow  what  was  viable. 

Robert  Tench,  new’s  editor  of 
the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley 
News,  described  his  daily’s  six- 
column  format  as  much  more 
attractive  to  readers  than  the 
newspaper’s  previous  eight-col¬ 
umn  and  seven-and-one-half- 
column  formats.  He  said  six  col¬ 
umns  provided  better  horizontal 
make-up,  bigger  pictures  and 
much  white  space. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
some  new’s  hole  on  the  front 
page,  the  daily  expanded  Pages 
Two  and  Three  and  the  last 
page  of  the  first  section  to  “more 
wide  open  news  pages.” 

Copy  Editing 

Thomas  Mitchell,  chief  of 
copy  desk.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
called  for  including  more  back¬ 
ground  information  in  news 
stories  because  new  readers 
picked  up  the  paper  each  day. 

He  said  the  WSJ  had  a  file  for 
recurring  information  which 
needs  explanation.  This  file  was 
available  to  both  reporters  and 
copy  editors. 

He  explained  that  the  WSJ 
copy  editors  give  each  piece  of 
copy  a  triple  reading:  the  first 
time  for  sense;  the  second  time 
for  the  actual  editing  —  putting 
in  what’s  missing,  tightening  up. 


Newspapers  urged 
to  limit  ‘press’ 
to  printed  media 

San  Francisco 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  last  week  recommends 
that  newspapers  apply  the  term 
“press”  solely  to  the  print  media. 

The  resolution,  presented  by 
W.  J.  Valentine,  Lancaster  An¬ 
telope  Valley  Ledger-Gazette, 
said  a  proper  definition  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  prelude  to  any  effort  to¬ 
ward  remo'ving  confusion  over 
the  meaning  of  the  word  press 
and  the  credibility  of  the  news 
media. 

It  was  further  suggested  that 
publishers  avoid  such  expres¬ 
sions  “written  press”  and 
“broadcast  press”  because  they 
are  redundant  and  confusing 
and  detract  from  “press”  which 
has  traditionally  meant  commu¬ 
nication  by  printing  words  on 
paper. 


explaining  terms ;  the  third  time 
to  re-read  the  editing  done  on 
the  second  reading.  “If  you  don’t 
re-read  your  editing,  this  is 
where  the  costly  mistakes  can 
crop  up,”  he  claimed. 

Each  piece  of  WSJ  copy  is 
always  checked  by  the  news  edi¬ 
tor,  the  rim  man,  the  slot  man 
and  the  managing  editor. 

Rick  Friedman  of  E&P  con¬ 
ducted  the  editorial  page  cri¬ 
tique.  He  recommended  more 
local  editorials,  better  make-up 
more  readable  mastheads,  the 
use  of  photographs  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  guest  editorials 
as  good  fillers.  Also,  to  get  all 
ads  off  the  page. 

There  w’ere  72  people  repre¬ 
senting  50  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  at  the  conference. 

• 


On  seiiator^g  staff 


Sacramento 
State  Senator  William  E. 
Coombs  (R-San  Bernardino 
County)  has  chosen  Richard  D. 
Reddick,  former  publisher  of 
the  Rialto  Record  newspapers, 
as  his  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant. 


The  Star 
Mirrors 
Washington 

In  The  Washington  Star, 
powerful  people  see  a 
same-day,  in-depth  re¬ 
flection  of  themselves. 
The  things  they  say,  the 
laws  they  enact,  the 
decisions  they  make. 
And,  if  your  message  is 
there,  the  things  you 
say.  Reflect  before  you 
choose  your  medium. 
It  will  be  The  Star. 


The 

Washington 

St?- 
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